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Second-Story  Secrets 


Special  Use  and  Abuse 


By  Jeff  Kaliss 

The  co-chair  of  the  Friends  of  Noe 
Valley  Planning  Committee  climbs  down 
from  the  J-car.  He's  glad  to  be  back  on 
24th  Street,  he  can  feel  it  with  his  five 
senses,  it's  like  arriving  at  some  small 
town  train  station. 

As  he  walks  westward,  he  is  seri- 
ous, somehow  saintly.  Actually,  Mark 
Cohen  is  a  law  student,  and  he's  headed 
for  a  bagel.  The  missal  tucked  under  his 
arm  is  really  a  study  Cohen  wrote  on  the 
effectiveness,  and  sometimes  ineffec- 
tiveness, of  the  City's  Special  Use  Dis- 
trict (SUD)  ordinance.  He's  spent  all 
afternoon  at  the  Civic  Center  research- 
ing complaints  filed  against  several  24th 
Street  property  owners  for  violation  of 
the  SUD's  stipulations. 

An  ironic  smile  bends  his  mous- 
tache as  he  picks  up  his  treat  at  Holey 
Bagel:  above  this  fragrant  little  store  are 
a  physician's  office  and  a  cosmetics 
manufacturer,  "discovered"  by  inspec- 
tors from  the  City's  Property  Conser- 
vation Department,  which  enforces  the 
SUD  and  various  municipal  building 
codes.  The  no-no  here  is:  no  conver- 
sions, above  the  ground  level,  from 
residential  to  commercial  use,  without  a 
permit  from  the  City. 

Across  the  street.  Haystack  Pizza 
has  been  dinged  for  trying  to  expand  its 
kitchen  upward.  And  down  the  block, 
the  owner  of  the  Acme  has  twice  been 
the  target  of  complaints,  for  establish- 
ing an  office  for  himself  above  the  cafe, 
and  for  moving  attorneys  in  on  the 
second  floor  of  one  of  his  other  pro- 
perties. 

Cohen  has  little  sympathy  for  these 
owners.  As  he  sees  it.  they  are  the 
agents  of  the  "gentrification"  of  24th 
Street,  gobbling  up  affordable  residen- 
tial units  while  expanding  the  size  and 
increasing  the  number  of  restaurants 
and  hair  salons,  where  Cohen  thinks 
there  are  plenty  already. 

He  supported  the  board  of  super- 
visors' establishment  of  SUDs  in  1978. 
not  just  for  the  24th  Street  strip  between 
Diamond  and  Chattanooga,  but  for  sim- 
ilar strips  along  Valencia,  Upper  Mar- 
ket, Haight.  Sacramento,  and  Union. 

"If  word  is  out  in  the  community 
that  someone  gives  a  damn."  he  thought- 
fully munches  his  poppy  seeds,  "people 
might  think  twice  about  conversion.  " 

Needless  to  say,  some  share  Co- 
hen's vision,  some  don't,  and  some  are 
just  plain  skeptical.  Margy  Ortiz  of  Noe 
Valley  Neighbors  is  on  Cohen's  side, 
although  for  her  the  SUD  is  clearly  a 


"housing  issue,"  rather  than  a  matter  of 
cultural  diversity  or  commercial  variety. 

She  and  her  group  conducted  a  sur- 
vey which  revealed  that  many  of  the 
residences  along  24th  Street  are  occupied 
by  senior  citizens  and  single  parents 
with  children.  It  is  these  neighbors 
(Ortiz  herself  lives  on  the  street)  whom 
she  is  pressuring  the  City  to  protect, 
through  enforcement  of  the  ordinance. 

Lou  Hopfer.  president  of  Friends, 
points  out  that  he  and  Friend  Cohen 
"come  from  different  political  view- 
points." Hopfer  says  he  would  be  for 
the  SUD  if  it  were  being  enforced,  but 
what  he  sees  as  the  slowness  and  arbi- 
trariness of  the  bureaucracy  "have  de- 
feated the  purpose  of  having  a  Special 
Use  District." 

Hopfer  acknowledges  that  a  few 
tenants  have  been  evicted  for  commer- 
cial purposes — e.g.,  those  displaced  by 
the  realty  office  on  Noe  just  off 
24th — but  he  also  says  that  many  of  the 
second-floor  units  which  businesses 
have  converted  or  want  to  convert  have 
in  fact  been  without  occupants  for  years. 
Besides,  he  believes,  the  proliferation  of 
businesses  along  the  strip  will  be  limited 
by  a  sort  of  natural  selection.  Those  like 
the  late  La  Gitana  Restaurant  and  the 
Wok  &  Pan,  which  couldn't  cut  the  hot 
mustard,  will  just  go  under. 

Joel  Coopersmith.  the  twice-cited 
owner  of  the  Acme,  sees  the  SUD  as  a 
nuisance  and  wants  to  get  together  with 
his  fellow  landpersons  and  make  his  irri- 
tation known  at  City  Hall.  He  feels  gen- 
trification is  inevitable,  if  not  desirable, 
and  that  those  who  oppose  it  "just  don't 
have  anything  else  to  do." 

As  to  Cohen's  and  Ortiz'  concerns 
about  housing,  Coopersmith  humbly 
suggests  people  move  up  to  the  new 
units  being  built  on  the  flanks  of  Twin 
Peaks  and  make  way  for  the  "neighbor- 
hood attorneys  who  don't  want  to  move 
downtown." 

This  argument  doesn't  move  Co- 
hen, who  casts  a  dialectical  eye  at  the 
Jordached  couples  lining  up  in  front  of 
Little  Italy.  What  he  is  seeing  is  "a 
certain  degree  of  displacement  of  the 
White  working  class.  It's  easier  to  see 
racial  injustices,"  he  observes,  "harder 
to  see  class  injustice." 

Whichever  side  you  take  in  the 
SUD  drama,  the  City  is  not  likely  to 
provide  the  deus  ex  machina  to  decide 
the  outcome.  The  machina  just  doesn't 
operate  fast  enough.  To  get  action,  a 
complaint  about  a  violation  of  the  or- 
dinance must  first  go  to  the  Division  of 

Continued  on  Page  2 


Sculptor  Ruth  Asawa  (left)  and  artist-in-residence  Mary  Lee  join  students  Tanya 
Keffler  and  Hector  Duran  in  some  origami  puppet-making  at  Alvarado  Elementary 
School,  the  headquarters  of  a  citywide  arts  program. 

Youth  Arts  Alive  at  Alvarado 


Been  wondering  why  those  24th  Street  babies  in  Snugghes,  strollers  and  backpacks 
look  so  relaxed?  This  baby  shares  her  secret.  See  Page  1 1  for  the  real  story  behind 
that  smile. 


By  Steve  Steinberg 

Room  24  at  Alvarado  Elementary 
School  is  alive  with  creativity.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  sketches  and  pictures  by 
future  Jackson  Pollocks  and  Georgia 
O'Keefcs.  Dangling  from  the  ceiling  are 
sculptured  designs  in  plastic  and  paper. 
Just  now  there  is  a  frenzy  of  activity  as 
the  children  rush  to  finish  their  latest  pro- 
ject— autograph  books  for  the  coming 
end  of  term.  Paper,  glue  and 
crayons — the  materials  ot  these  youthful 
artists — are  strewn  about  the  room. 

The  vibrant  scene  in  Room  24  is 
typical  of  the  Alvarado  Arts  Workshop. 
Founded  13  years  ago.  the  workshop  is 
designed  to  give  San  Francisco  students 
an  intensive  and  enlightening  experience 
in  (he  arts. 

This  year  the  program  has  3 1  an  i sis 
in-residence  working  with  students  at  10 
schools  in  the  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District.  The  workshop  has  at 
traded  so  much  attention  and  recognition 
that  it  can  now  offer  students  a  showcase 
for  their  art  wares  in  the  downtown  Em- 
porium. 

Alvarado  Arts  is  the  brainchild  of 
noted  Noe  Valley  sculptor  Ruth  Asawa. 
Back  in  1968.  she  and  art  historian  Sally 
Woodbridge  started  the  workshop  to  re- 
juvenate a  floundering  art  program  in  the 
city's  schools. 

Asawa,  who  had  six  children  in  the 
public  schools  at  the  time,  says  frustra- 
tion was  a  key  ingredient  of  the  art  cur- 
riculum of  the  late  1960s  Art  teachers 
had  to  travel  from  school  to  school,  re- 
lieving regular  teachers  for  only  a  short 
period  of  time  to  provide  students  with 
abbreviated  art  instruction. 

"It  was  not  the  way  to  teach  the 
arts."  she  said. 

In  her  view,  art  should  be  taught  by 
professional  artists,  who  are  unencum- 
bered by  the  normal  duties  of  a  public 
school  teacher.  Asawa,  who  is  best 
known  for  her  playful  fountains  at  Ghir- 
ardelli  Square  and  the  Hyatt  Hotel  on 
Union  Square,  believes  a  "live"  artist 
brings  a  working  point  of  view  to  art  edu- 
cation- Without  artistic  models,  she 
feels,  art  education  can  become  rigid  and 
formalized. 

Asawa  also  thinks  art  should  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  educational  environ- 


ment. "That's  how  I  was  trained."  she 
said  (see  story.  Page  4).  With  that  in 
mind,  Alvarado  Arts  has  sought  to 
change  the  actual  physical  surroundings 
of  the  schools  in  which  it  has  func- 
tioned. Drab  walls  have  been  covered 
with  bright,  lively  murals.  Gardens  have 
sprouted  where  there  once  was  concrete 
or  fallow  ground.  All  the  work  has  been 
done  by  children,  helped  along  by  resi- 
dent artists. 

"We've  changed  the  environment 
of  some  of  the  schools  we've  been  in 
through  the  children's  efforts,"  Asawa 
said,  noting  that  attendance  was  up  and 
vandalism  down  in  schools  where  the 
program  has  been  put  into  effect. 

Although  children  who  have  passed 
through  the  workshop  can  point  with 
pride  to  finished  artwork.  Alvarado  Arts 
does  more  than  create  art  for  art's  sake. 
The  workshop  also  strives  to  teach 
children  self-reliance  and  self-aware- 
ness. 

"Art  is  an  area  where  (children) 
can  begin  to  exercise  decision-making." 
says  Asawa. 

The  Alvarado  Arts  Workshop  be- 
gan as  an  experimental  program  at  Alva- 
rado School,  625  Douglass  St..  with  an 
initial  budget  of  $50.  The  original  staff 
consisted  of  some  Alvarado  parents 
trained  in  the  arts,  a  few  regular  teachers, 
and  several  volunteer  artists.  Within  a 
short  time,  the  program  had  spread  to  a 

Continued  on  Page  4 


Surfs  Up! 

The  Noe  Valley  Street  Fair  is  still 
dead.  But  if  efforts  to  revive  it  occur 
during  the  month  of  June,  please  write 
to  the  Noe  Valley  Voice.  1021  Sanchez 
St.,  S.F.,  94114.  with  your  observa- 
tions. We'll  dispatch  a  reporting  team 
when  we  get  back  from  vacation. 

We've  combined  our  June  and  July 
issues  this  year.  That  allows  us  to  slip 
away  during  the  month  of  June  for  some 
well  deserved  R  &  R  In  July  the  fire- 
crackers wake  us  up  and  we  start  holler- 
ing about  the  deadline  on  the  15th.  And 
on  Tuesday.  Aug  4.  a  new  issue  of  the 
Voice  will  appear.  Hopefully,  no  one 
will  have  had  a  street  fair  by  then. 
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Fleas  II 

EDITOR: 

I  really  appreciate  your  article  on 
our  enemy,  the  flea.  Until  last  year  I 
would  probably  hav-  passed  on  this 
article:  however,  after  living  in  San 
Francisco  for  over  20  years  without  any 
trouble  from  fleas.  1980  found  me 
scratching  and  cussing. 

I  was  lucky  in  that  I  found  a  can  of 
personal  spray  to  use  on  my  legs  when- 
ever I  was  attacked — and  it  really 
worked . 

Regarding  the  problem  of  fleas  and 
cats,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  sug- 
gestions which  I  learned  over  the  years: 

1)  Brush  the  cat  in  a  dampened 
bathtub  (the  lice,  fleas  and  hopefully 
eggs,  go  down  the  drain  when  sprayed 
with  water  after  brushing  the  cat).  Col- 
lect the  cat  hair,  as  that  is  apt  to  clog  the 
drain,  and  dispose  of  it  in  your  garbage 
can. 

2)  Set  the  animal  dishes  and  water 
bowls  on  newspaper  and  when  you  give 
them  fresh  food  and  water,  carefully  lift 
the  newspapers  (which  are  apt  to  have 
droppings  of  fleas  and  lice  on  them)  and 
fold  them  before  setting  them  in  your 
trash  can. 

3)  If  it  is  imperative  that  you  bathe 
your  cat.  try  to  obtain  cat  shampoo 
which  is  manufactured  with  a  catnip 
scent.  This  can  help  to  make  bathing 
easier  on  both  you  and  your  cat. 

4)  Cats  and  dogs  deserve  a  clean 
and  dust-free  living  space;  when  this 
isn't  the  case,  fleas  sometimes  develop. 
I  have  found  that  placing  newspaper  on 
the  pet's  resting  place  (couch  or  chair, 
for  example)  and  replacing  it  frequent- 
ly, using  the  same  careful  method  of 
folding  mentioned  above,  will  save  some 
work  and  keep  the  pests  on  the  move — 
into  the  garbage. 

Thanks  again  for  your  excellent, 
amusing  and  informative  article. 

La  Veme  Guilfoyle 
Clipper  Street 
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Special  Use . . . 

Continued  from  Page  I 

Apartment  Inspections  of  the  City  Plan- 
ning Department.  From  there,  it  may  be 
sent  to  the  Property  Conservation  De- 
partment, which  may  send  an  inspector 
to  the  site  of  the  conversion  cited  in  the 
complaint.  There  follows  an  inspection 
report,  which  may  result  in  the  owner 
being  summoned  to  an  administrative 
hearing. 

If  no  satisfactory  agreement  is 
reached  with  the  owner  and  the  viola- 
tion is  upheld,  the  case  will  be  set  for  a 
condemnation  hearing,  with  the  owner 
being  given  another  chance  to  comply. 
If  this  fails,  another  report  is  prepared 
for  the  City  attorneys,  and  the  case  must 
be  put  on  the  court  calendar.  The  whole 
process  may  take  well  over  a  year.  And, 
as  Charles  Bishop,  the  building  inspec- 
tor assigned  to  24th  Street,  points  out. 
the  Property  Conservation  Department 
is  not  generously  staffed,  and  they  have 
a  lot  of  other  codes  and  ordinances  to 
think  about. 

At  this  point.  Bishop  reports,  the 
Holey  Bagel  and  Acme/law  office  cases 
are  somewhere  between  administrative 
and  condemnation  hearings.  Bishop 
holds  to  the  mission  of  his  office,  how- 
ever. "We're  trying  to  preserve  the 
quality  of  life  in  this  town."  he  says. 
"We  don't  want  San  Francisco  to  be- 
come another  Bronx." 

The  ruminating  Cohen  reaches  the 
end  of  the  strip  and  considers  rewarding 
himself  with  a  natural  goody  from  A 


Cheese  Company 
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3693  -24>th  Strut 

SanTranaxo  94414-  ^-2254- 


Taste  of  Honey,  one  of  the  "lcss-than-40- 
perccnt-profit-margin"  businesses  which 
he  wants  to  protect  from  the  fate  of  San 
Francisco  Music  and  California  Custom 
Footwear,  which  got  gentrincd  out  of  ex- 
istence. 

Cohen  squeezes  tightly  his  report 
on  SUDs.  still  tucked  under  his  arm 
Soon  he  will  present  a  copy  to  the  City 
Planning  Department,  in  hopes  it  will 
encourage  renewal  of  the  SUD  ordi- 
nance before  it  expires  this  October. 

He  wants  other  concerned  Noe 
Valley  lovers  to  point  the  finger  at 
violators  and  to  write  to  the  department, 
the  mayor,  and  the  supervisors,  urging 
both  renewal  and  enforcement  of  the 
ordinance.  All  this,  and  his  Bar  exam 
about  to  happen  .  .  .  Mark  and  Noe  Val- 
ley need  all  the  help  they  can  get. 

You  can  call  Mark  Cohen  at  285- 
5367.  □ 


SKIN  CARE  FOR  THE  80s 

LICENSED  ESTHETICIAN 

Corrective,  Therapeutic,  Deep  Pore 
Cleansing  Facials.  Facials  for  Acne, 
Dry  Skin,  Oily  Skin.  Waxing,  Make  up. 
Lash  Dying,  Eyebrow  Arching. 

k  ratncia  Gerne 

CtW  for  Appointment 

334-4884 


ONE  MORE  TIME 

Good  used  furniture 
Consignments  Accepted 

Wed-Sun  11-5  "  "■ 

282-8819  f^M 
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4156  24th  Street 

Between  Castro 
and  Diamond 


FREE! 

KODAK  Color  Copypri  nt 
or  Copy  Slide 

NO  NEGATIVES  NEEDED! 

y  Pay  for  three,  the  fourth  is  free. 


Stop  in  for  complete  details. 
Offer  ends  July  8,  1981. 


COLOR 
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OPEN  7  DAYS 

3957- 24th  STREET  •  285-1387 


THE  COMPLETE 
NATURAL  FOOD  STORE 

3939  24th  St..  S.F..  CA 
282-9500    Open  9-8  7  days 

Featuring 

THE  LOWEST 
PRICED 
BIRKENSTOCKS 
IN  TOWN 
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^OE  VALLgy 
b       PIZZA  _ 


—  Newly  Remodeled  — 


Featuring  the  Finest  Pizza 
and  Italian  Dinners 

Pick-up  &  Delivery 

647-1665 

3898  24th  St.  at  Sanchez 
Open  Daily 


Sea  Breeze 
Cleaners 

824-5474 


1302  CASTRO  AT  24TH  STREET 


Professional  Cleaners 

3  HOUR  SERVICE 

We  operate  our  own  plant 


Mon.-Fn 
7:30-6:00 


Saturday 

9:00-6:00 
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Happy  Donuts  owner  Charlie  Harris  with  Georgiana  Mackie  and  a  random 
sampling  of  their  glazed  and  powdered  wares. 

The  Morning  After 
A  Night  in  Happy  Donuts 


By  Melinda  Breitmeyer 

"Twixt  optimist  and  pessimist. 
The  difference  is  the  droll. 
The  optimist  sees  the  donut — 
The  pessimist  sees  the  hole." 

—  Anonymous 

Charlie  Harris,  founder  and  part- 
owner  of  Happy  Donuts,  was  on  his 
way  to  Reno,  having  just  decided  to 
elope  with  his  company's  bookkeeper, 
when  he  saw  the  front  page  of  last 
month's  Noe  Valley  Voice. 

He  was  not  pleased  with  what  he 
saw.  "A  Night  at  Happy  Donuts," 
Voice  staffer  Rob  Miller's  personal  ac- 
count of  an  "all-nighter"  at  Harris' 
24th  Street  donut  emporium,  seemed 
like  bad  publicity  and  worse  journalism. 

He  was  annoyed  about  references 
to  a  "salad  bar."  His  store  had  nothing 
of  the  sort.  (The  wilting  lettuce,  toma- 
toes, etc.,  which  Miller  described  actu- 
ally comprised  a  condiments  bar  for 
sandwiches.) 

What  really  enraged  Harris,  though, 
were  descriptions  of  the  activities  of 
some  customers,  which  seemed  to  im- 
ply drug-dealing  on  the  premises. 


Harris  and  his  partners  had  gone  to 
considerable  lengths  to  keep  the  place 
clean,  in  both  the  law-abiding  and  sani- 
tary sense.  He  didn't  believe  these 
shady  activities  could  possibly  have 
taken  place  at  his  store.  His  first  reaction 
was:  "This  is  outrageous,  impossible! 
The  guy's  obviously  lying.  It's  sensa- 
tionalism!" 

Harris  immediately  wanted  to  reg- 
ister a  complaint  with  the  editors  of  the 
Voice,  but  public  relations  would  have 
to  wait — until  after  the  honeymoon. 

When  Harris  returned,  he  decided 
to  do  some  investigating  of  his  own.  He 
turned  up  some  surprising  results,  and 
in  the  end.  instead  of  filing  the  com- 
plaint as  planned,  Harris  thanked  the 
Voice  for  its  on-the-spot  reporting. 

Late  last  month,  as  he  talked  about 
the  events  stemming  from  the  article,  it 
was  hard  to  imagine  Charlie  Harris 
getting  angry  about  anything. 

His  manner  is  jovial  and  bluff,  and 
he  keeps  putting  on  and  taking  off  a  pair 
of  reading  glasses  which  give  him  an 
incongruously  owlish  air.  He  laughs 
readily,  sometimes  throughout  a  sen- 
tence, the  laughs  forming  pan  of  each 
word.  Happy  is  a  good  choice  for  the 


Me  and  My  "860"  ... 

DOWNTOWN  WORD  PROCESSING  IN  NOE  VALLEY 

For  a  typeset  appearance  at  ft  the  cost. 
Fast  revisions.  While-you-wait  service. 
Can  be  saved  on  disc  for  future  use. 
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name  of  his  store.  • 

In  recent  months,  he  explained,  he 
and  his  partners  had  been  preoccupied 
with  opening  a  new  store,  their  third,  on 
Haight  Street.  Since  they  were  working 
out  of  their  main  office  at  the  Happy 
Donuts  on  Third  Street,  they  hadn't 
been  able  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  the 
24th  Street  store.  And  there  was  a  new 
manager  there. 

Harris  called  the  new  manager  to 
check  into  the  truth  of  the  story.  To  his 
amazement,  the  manager  admitted  that 
incidents  such  as  the  ones  Miller  des- 
cribed had  occurred,  although  he  said 
certain  customers  had  been  kicked  out 
and  the  situation  was  now  "under  con- 
trol." 

But  Harris  considered  this  a  serious 
breach  of  store  policy,  and  he  began  to 
look  more  closely  into  the  overall  man- 
agement of  the  store  under  the  new  em- 
ployee. As  a  result,  that  new  employee 
is  now  a  former  employee,  and  Harris 
and  his  partners  are  initiating  a  clean-up 
of  the  donut  shop's  nighttime  operation. 

According  to  Harris,  the  store  has 
always  had  a  security  system.  Now,  he 
says,  it  will  be  better  enforced. 

There  are  two  police  phones  in  the 
store,  one  for  the  city  police  and  one  for 
the  special  patrol  which  Happy  Donuts 
has  hired  for  extra  protection.  There  is  a 
monitoring  service  which  sends  out 
"spotters"  who,  posing  as  customers, 
survey  the  store.  There  is  even  a  closed- 
circuit  TV  camera  which  sends  a  view 
of  the  store's  interior  to  the  manager's 
office  upstairs. 

From  now  on,  says  Harris,  "We're 
all  going  to  be  stopping  by  and  checking 
it  ourselves,  like  before.  I  think  it  works 
better  that  way." 

He  also  hopes  that  police  in  the 
area  will  continue  to  take  their  breaks  at 
his  store.  He  shouldn't  have  to  worry. 
At  a  recent  merchants'  meeting,  several 
24th  Street  storeowners  complained  thai 
the  cops  visited  Happy  Donuts  so  fre- 


quently that  their  stores  were  left  with- 
out police  protection. 

Harris  feels  that  "it's  very  impor- 
tant for  a  store  to  be  responsive  to  the 
neighborhood. "  During  its  four  years  of 
operation.  Happy  Donuts  has  made  sev- 
eral changes  in  deference  to  the  com- 
munity, he  said. 

When  it  first  opened,  the  store 
sported  pinball  machines  and  a  jukebox. 
But  they  attracted  a  crowd  of  hangers- 
out  and  accompanying  problems.  Harris 
called  the  machines  a  "misjudgment;" 
they  were  quickly  removed. 

Last  month  the  graffiti-scarred  ex- 
terior of  the  store  was  repainted  with  a 
new  color  scheme  and  logo  designed  by 
Noe  Valley  artist  Gary  Erickson.  The 
logo  features  the  donut  "factory"  on 
Third  Street,  with  newly  minted  donuts 
rolling  out  the  door.  (The  old  logo  was  a 
cartoon  of  "Dr.  Donut."  a  happy- 
looking  medico  spearing  a  donut  with  a 
fork.  A  glance  from  the  caricature  to 
Charlie  Harris  confirms  that  he  was  the 
model.) 

Harris  has  a  make-every body-happy 
business  philosophy  which  he  calls  "sort 
of  San  Francisco  zen. "  A  fourth  genera- 
tion San  Franciscan,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
San  Francisco  philosophy.  His  great- 
grandparents  came  around  the  Horn 
soon  after  the  start  of  the  Gold  Rush, 
and  his  father  was  bom  right  around  the 
corner  from  the  new  Haight  Street  store. 

Before  starting  Happy  Donuts. 
Harris  worked  in  real  estate,  so  he  had 
to  learn  the  donut  business  "from 
scratch."  he  says.  But  that  didn't  stop 
this  would-be  donut  king.  In  his  busi- 
ness prospectus,  he  wrote  that  he  hoped 
eventually  to  develop  a  chain  of  1 1 
stores  in  the  city. 

At  this  point,  he  admits  to  being 
behind  schedule,  but  he  appears  irre- 
pressibly  optimistic  about  the  future, 
ready  for  whatever  challenges  come  his 
way.  including  unpleasant  surprises  in 
the  media. 
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Alvarado  Arts . . . 

Continued  from  Page  I 

number  of  other  schools  in  the  district, 
with  Alvarado  School  remaining  the 
headquarters. 

As  the  workshop  grew  in  size,  it 
also  expanded  in  scope.  Music,  dance, 
drama  and  gardening  became  part  of  the 
curriculum.  It  was  soon  possible  to 
implement  the  artist-in-residence  con- 
cept: professional  artists  and  gardeners 
working  on  their  own  creations  as  well 
as  with  students  at  the  school  sites. 

The  program's  goal  was  to  have  an 
artist-in-residence  in  every  school  in  the 
city.  In  general,  however,  the  workshop 
has  had  to  settle  for  fewer  artists, 
working  and  teaching  in  several  schools. 

Despite  the  progress  made  by  the 
workshop.  Asawa  laments  the  schools' 
failure  to  take  advantage  of  the  city's 
rich  bounty  of  artistic  talent. 

"The  tragedy  of  San  Francisco  is 
that  its  artistic  resources  are  not  being 
used  in  our  schools.  If  we  were  using 
their  professional  (abilities).  I  wouldn't 
be  here." 

Until  recently,  funding  for  Alvara- 
do Arts  has  increased  in  proportion  to  its 
success  The  workshop  has  received  sup- 
port t  rom  such  varied  sources  as  the  Zel- 
lerbach  Foundation,  the  California  Arts 
Council,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
and  the  Federal  Comprehensive  Training 
Act  (CETA).  Today  the  total  workshop 
budget  stands  at  $245, (XX). 

Late  last  year  Alvarado  Arts  added 
a  new  dimension  to  its  program  when  it 
opened  a  gallery  in  the  Market  Street 
Emporium.  Located  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  store,  the  gallery  sells  the  art  of 
students  from  all  over  the  district  as 
well  as  the  donated  work  of  professional 
artists.  The  shop,  known  as  School 
Works  Unlimited,  features  paintings. 


LIVE  JAZZ 

NOW  AT 


£ALONICA5: 


Saturday  8:00PM-12Midnight 
Sunday  4 :00PM -8 :00PM 

285-6272 
4026  24th  Street 


Grade  schoolers  at  John  Swett  School  pose  in  front  of  a  marine  mural  created  by  their  classmates.  Under  the  guidance  of  Manuel 
Villamor.  an  artist-in-residence  of  the  Alvarado  Arts  Workshop,  the  second-throughfifth- graders  concocted  the  finny  scene  out  of  colored 
baker  s  dough .  Not  only  did  the  talented  junior  artists  design  and  execute  the  mural,  they  also  produced  poetry  to  commemorate  it.  Linda 
Barrios  wrote:  "Beautiful  but  deadlvland  the  pretty  starfish/and  the  biggest  whale  I  but  as  harmless  as  a  butterfly. 


pottery,  quilts,  greeting  cards  and  orna- 
ments. Prices  for  the  artwork  range 
from  25  cents  to  $200.  Profits  from  the 
sales  are  divided  among  the  workshop, 
the  schools  and  the  student  artists. 

Asawa  denies  that  School  Works 
Unlimited  commercializes  the  children 
and  their  art.  noting  that  producing  art 
for  the  shop  is  "better  than  drugs." 

Despite  the  continuing  success  of 
the  workshop,  its  future,  like  that  of  so 
many  art  programs  in  the  country,  is  in 
doubt.  It  currently  receives  96  percent 
of  its  budget  from  public  funds  at  a  time 
when  support  for  public  financing  of  the 
arts  has  eroded.  The  recent  termination 
of  the  program's  CETA  funding  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  several  resident  artists  and 
the  cancellation  of  the  gardening  pro- 
gram. 

Asawa.  who  is  president  of  the 
Alvarado  Arts  Board  of  Directors,  tries 
not  to  worry,  noting  that  the  workshop 
has  always  had  to  struggle  for  money 
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She  does  say  that  if  further  budget  cuts 
occur,  the  program  may  lose  the  re- 
mainder of  its  resident  artists,  basic  to 
the  operating  philosophy  of  the  work- 
shop. "We  may  be  out  of  business." 

For  the  moment,  however.  Alva- 
rado Arts  is  carrying  on  in  spite  of 
gloomy  forecasts.  Plans  are  being  made 
for  the  future,  and  the  workshop  hopes 
that  community  groups  will  take  over 
projects  jettisoned  because  of  money 
reasons.  On  tap  this  year  is  a  summer 


school  session  at  McAteer  High  School 
for  grades  5  through  12.  There  is  also 
talk  of  someday  opening  an  arts-based 
elementary  school. 

Regardless  of  what  direction  the 
workshop  takes,  those  involved  in  the 
program  intend  to  keep  up  the  fight  to 
make  art  an  essential  element  of  public 
education.  The  effort  won't  be  an  easy 
one.  As  Ruth  Asawa  put  it.  "Art  in  the 
schools  is  an  endangered  species.  It 
always  has  to  be  watched." 


Ruth  Asawa's  Local  Artistry 


For  55-year-old  sculptor  Ruth 
Asawa.  art  finds  its  inspiration  in  family 
life. 

"If  I  hadn't  had  children.  I  wouldn't 
have  done  the  Hyatt  fountain  or  the 
Ghirardelli  fountain.  My  work  would 
have  gone  in  a  different  direction .... 
Art  was  mixed  up  in  raising  a  family, 
using  material  that  children  use.  such  as 
red  dough." 

Asawa.  for  13  years  the  guiding 
force  behind  the  Alvarado  Arts  Work- 
shop (see  story.  Page  I),  prefers  to 
maintain  her  studio  in  her  home  on 
Castro  Street.  Working  at  home  has 
enabled  her  to  stay  close  to  her  six  chil- 
dren as  they  were  growing  up,  she  said, 
even  though  it  meant  the  sacrifice  of  a 
certain  measure  of  commercial  success. 

"It's  important  for  children  to  see 
what  their  parents  do."  she  emphasized. 

Her  outlook  is  shared  by  her  hus- 
band, Albert  Lanier,  a  self-employed 
architect  who  designed  the  Noe  Courts 
park  at  24th  and  Douglass.  The  Laniers 
now  have  six  grandchildren  in  their 
family. 

Asawa's  views  on  art  and  educa- 
tion, as  reflected  in  the  Alvarado  Arts 
program,  derive  from  her  own  "pleas- 
ant experience"  in  the  public  schools 
The  daughter  of  immigrant  Japanese 
truck  farmers.  Asawa  was  bom  and 
raised  in  Southern  California.  Accord- 
ing to  Asawa,  it  was  a  time  when 
California  had  a  strong  arts  program  in 
the  schools.  The  state  hired  professional 
artists  to  teach  its  students,  much  as  is 
now  done  in  the  Alvarado  program.  At 
the  age  of  10,  Asawa  decided  to  become 
an  artist,  first  leaning  toward  a  career  in 
painting. 

Normal  life  ceased  for  Asawa  with 
the  onset  of  World  War  D.  In  1942.  at 
the  age  of  16,  she  and  her  family  were 
placed  in  an  internment  camp.  She 
received  no  formal  schooling  there,  but 


did  have  the  tutelage  of  professional 
artists,  who  were  interned  with  her 
And  she  had  more  time  to  draw. 

"The  camp  gave  the  time  to  work 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  the  one 
hour  (a  day)  we  had  in  high  school." 

Before  the  war's  end.  Asawa  was 
allowed  to  leave  the  camp  to  attend 
college.  She  spent  three  years  at  Mil- 
waukee State  Teacher's  College  before 
learning  that,  given  wartime  sentiments, 
her  ancestry  would  make  her  unhirable 
as  a  teacher. 

Asawa  next  decided  to  enter  Black 
Mountain  College  in  North  Carolina. 
Her  three  years  at  this  arts-based  insti- 
tute proved  central  in  shaping  her  atti- 
tudes on  art  and  education.  Black  Moun- 
tain was  an  experimental  college  where 
students  learned  from  practicing  artists, 
mathematicians  and  scientists.  Asawa 
calls  it  an  "explosive"  place,  "an  ex- 
periment in  living  and  learning."  There 
she  came  into  contact  with  many  known 
and  soon-to-be-known  individuals  from 
the  arts  and  sciences,  including  Buck- 
minster  Fuller,  Josef  Albers,  Merce 
Cunningham,  and  William  de  Kooning. 
Asawa's  belief  in  the  artist-in-residence 
concept  evolved  out  of  her  Black  Moun- 
tain experience. 

Asawa  moved  to  San  Francisco  in 
1949  and  began  to  experiment  in  sculp- 
ture. She  started  out  by  working  with 
wire,  "taking  the  line  into  space,  into 
three-dimensional  form." 

She  has  never  been  interested  in 
artistic  trends.  "As  my  husband  says. 
I'm  really  concerned  with  making  some- 
thing beautiful." 

She  also  wants  to  use  her  art  to 
make  a  statement.  "I  really  want  to  do 
positive  things,  things  that  make  people 
do  positive  things.  I'm  really  trying  to 
work  on  a  place,  a  climate  for  positive 
living."  □ 
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Gripe  Group  Ready  To  Role-Play 


By  Molly  Bolton 

Is  something  driving  you  up  a 
wall?  Vandalism?  Noisy  neighbors? 
Barking  dogs?  A  hostile  landlord  or 
tenant? 

If  you  want  to  throw  up  your  hands 
in  despair  or  are  tempted  to  fly  off  the 
handle  or  go  to  court,  you  now  have  an 
alternative:  help  from  the  Community 
Boards  Program  (CBP).  a  volunteer 
organization  which  gets  neighbors  to 
assist  one  another  in  resolving  disputes. 

Community  Boards,  a  program 
which  first  got  under  way  V/i  years  ago 
in  Visitacion  Valley,  recently  opened  an 
office  in  Noe  Valley,  and  is  now  ready 
for  business.  Some  35  Noe  Valley  resi- 
dents who  will  assist  in  the  free  service 
completed  their  training  May  16  at 
Horace  Mann  School,  along  with  about 
50  other  persons  from  the  Mission, 
Bernal  Heights.  Excelsior,  Visitacion 
Valley  and  Portola. 

"It's  important  that  people  in  neigh- 
borhoods take  responsibility  and  not 
rely  on  outside  institutions"  to  solve 
local  conflicts,  said  Miriam  Blaustein.  a 
veteran  community  worker  who  partici- 
pated in  the  training.  "We  can  do  it  our- 
selves." 

Key  to  CBP  is  the  use  of  neigh- 
borhood panels  which  conduct  informal 
hearings  to  help  parties  in  a  dispute 
make  peace.  Noe  Valley  residents  who 
attended  the  25  hours  of  training  will 
serve  on  panels  of  four  to  six  members, 
to  be  selected  for  each  hearing. 

They  may  also  serve  as  casework- 
ers who  would  discuss  a  conflict  with 
disputing  parties  and  encourage  them  to 
use  a  CBP  hearing  to  help  solve  their 
problems.  Participation  in  any  hearing 
is  always  voluntary. 


Unlike  some  court  diversion  pro- 
grams which  make  a  board  decide  who's 
right  and  who's  wrong,  a  CBP  tries  to 
get  each  person  in  a  dispute  to  talk 
openly  and  acknowledge  his  or  her  own 
responsiblity  for  the  conflict  and  see  the 
problem  through  the  other's  eyes.  Then 
together  they  work  out  a  mutual  agree- 
ment, which  they  sign  as  a  show  of 
good  faith,  although  it  is  not  legally 
binding. 

Much  of  the  training  for  commu- 
nity members  involves  learning  a  tech- 
nique called  "active  listening."  It  re- 
quires a  panelist  to  be  non-judgmental 
and  supportive,  a  role  which  is  intended 
to  make  a  person  feel  comfortable  tell- 
ing his  or  her  side  of  the  story  and  draw 
out  feelings  which  might  otherwise  be 
repressed. 

After  taking  part  in  numerous  role- 
playing  exercises  last  month,  trainees 
seemed  eager  if  somewhat  apprehensive 
to  see  how  the  conciliation  process 
worked  in  real  life. 

"I  think  the  premise  is  fabulous." 
said  Marjorie  Genova,  57,  of  Eureka 
Valley.  "It  should  provide  a  forum  for 
people  to  talk  about  things  they  usually 
just  brood  about."  But,  she  added. 
"I'm  hesitant  about  any  of  us  being 
qualified.  It's  a  dangerous  dituation  to 
put  someone  in  without  doing  more 
damage."  Still,  she  said.  "1  definitely 
want  to  try  it." 

One  unexpected  benefit  for  most 
participants  was  the  development  of 
listening  skills  which  could  be  applied 
to  everyday  life.  "It  seems  you'd  be  a 
better  person  or  friend  for  it,"  com- 
mented Chelle  La  Clare,  2 1 .  or  Whitney 
Street. 

Rudolfo  Vasquez.  who  lives  on 
Diamond  Street,  agrees.  "I  hear  people. 


but  1  don't  always  listen.  I'm  learning  to 
listen." 

CBP  panels  in  other  neighborhoods 
have  helped  resolve  a  wide  variety  of 
difficulties,  including  family,  school 
and  racial  tensions,  problems  between 
gays  and  straights,  and  even  conflicts 
between  youths  and  police. 

"We  handle  any  two-party  conflict 
—even  murder,"  Paul  Rupert,  program 
manager,  told  trainees.  He  later  ac- 
knowledged the  quip  was  primarily  in- 
tended to  be  provocative,  but  noted  that 
many  neighborhood  conflicts,  if  not 
defused  at  an  early  stage,  could  result  in 
violence. 

There  are  some  disputes,  however, 
which  the  CBP  does  not  generally  han- 
dle, said  Al  Williams,  who  heads  the 
Noe  Valley  office,  located  at  1021 
Sanchez  St.  For  example,  he  said,  a 
person  with  a  complaint  about  property 
taxes  might  be  referred  to  City  Hall,  or 
a  tenant  who  felt  his  or  her  rent  was 
being  raised  excessively  would  first  be 
directed  to  the  Rent  Stabilization  Board. 

"A  person  needs  to  know  what  his 
legal  rights  are  first."  he  said,  adding 
that  the  CBP  usually  declined  cases 
which  were  already  being  litigated. 

Ray  Shonholtz,  who  founded  the 
program  following  years  as  a  trial  law- 
yer, said  at  a  CBP  graduation  ceremony 
last  month  that  he  expected  the  program 
to  make  the  neighborhood  safer. 

The  justice  system,  he  said,  rarely 
touches  on  the  root  cause  of  a  conflict. 
The  CPB  panels,  on  the  other  hand, 
emphasize  "getting  people  to  express 
the  conflict.  It's  scary.  People  are  not 
used  to  expressing  conflict  formally  and 
will  come  up  with  better  solutions  than 
any  judge,  jury  or  group  of  lawyers," 


he  said. 

The  CBP.  which  is  funded  by 
private  foundations,  has  proved  so  suc- 
cessful it  has  attracted  national  attention. 
Its  downtown  center  recently  began 
training  people  from  across  the  country 
to  take  the  concept  back  to  their  home- 
towns. 

Participation  in  Noe  Valley's  Com- 
munity Board  Program  is  open  to  all 
area  residents.  The  program  is  particu- 
larly interested  in  attracting  more  youths 
and  members  of  different  ethnic  back- 
grounds as  panelists  to  reflect  properly  a 
neighborhood  mix.  Another  training  ses- 
sion for  new  recruits  will  be  held  in 
November.  For  further  information,  call 
Al  Williams  or  Sandra  Fox  at  82 1  -2470. 

□ 


Crime  Tally 

In  April,  the  police  reported  one 
rape,  two  robberies,  nine  assaults  and 
3 1  thefts  in  the  Noe  Valley  area. 


Book  Burnings  Postponed 


By  Robert  W.  Shurtleff 

In  a  move  last  month  that  startled 
and  delighted  library  activists.  Mayor 
Dianne  Feinstein  delivered  to  the  city 
controller  a  1981-82  budget  with  enough 
money  to  keep  all  of  the  branch  libraries 
open,  at  least  until  February  of  next 
year. 

In  April  the  San  Francisco  Library 
Commission  had  announced  plans  to 
close  between  six  and  nine  branches  in 
response  to  proposed  drastic  budget 
cuts.  The  Eureka  Valley  branch,  3555 
16th  St..  was  on  the  hit  list  as  well  as 
the  Noe  Valley  branch  at  45 1  Jersey  St. . 
if  the  "worst  case"  budget  were  enact- 
ed. Services  would  have  been  cut  back 
at  the  Main  Library  and  at  other  branch- 
es, and  the  Business  Library,  530  Kear- 
ny St.,  would  also  have  been  closed. 

If  a  bill  currently  in  the  State 
Finance  Committee  passes,  there  may 
be  no  need  to  close  branches  at  all. 
Senate  Bill  358,  the  library  bailout  bill. 


provides  $27  million  to  aid  libraries 
statewide  in  coping  with  losses  from 
Proposition  13.  San  Francisco's  share. 
$815,000.  would  not  necessarily  restore 
services  to  the  pre-Prop.  13  level,  but  it 
would  keep  the  libraries  going,  at  least 
until  budget  time  next  year. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  is  far  from 
certain,  however.  Although  it  has  signi- 
ficant support  in  both  the  assembly  and 
state  senate,  it  faces  a  possible  veto  by 
Governor  Jerry  Brown.  Last  year  Brown 
vetoed  a  similar  bill  that  would  have 
provided  $18  million  for  public  libraries. 

Keep  Libraries  Alive,  the  lobbying 
group  whose  aggressive  work  contribu- 
ted to  the  passage  of  last  year's  bailout 
bill  (the  one  vetoed  by  the  governor), 
has  organized  a  petition  campaign  in 
support  of  SB  358.  Copies  of  the  peti- 
tion are  available  for  signing  at  the  Noe 
Valley  and  Eureka  Valley  branch  libra- 
ries, or  from  Keep  Libraries  Alive, 
1226  40th  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94122.  □ 


Good  Karma 


natural  Food  Restaurant 
at  18«h  and  DokMcs,  SF 

Fufl  dinner  'til  1 0pm 
OPEN  5-llpm 
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Rat  Race  in  Review 

If  you've  heard  rumors  that  down- 
town rats  have  invaded  Noe  Valley, 
you'll  be  reassured  to  know  that  Roy 
Edward  of  the  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment has  received  only  one  recent  com- 
plaint of  rats  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
before  that  it  had  been  so  long  he 
couldn't  remember  the  last  time. 

Besides,  says  co-worker  Frank  Pa.- 
tane.  mice  are  a  bigger  problem  than 
rats  because  people  may  not  be  aware  of 
their  presence  until  they've  nested  and 
multiplied. 

Summer  is  the  peak  season  for  the 
rodents:  there  is  plenty  of  natural  vege- 
tation to  eat,  and  the  weather  is  warm 
enough  to  live  outside. 

Patane  says  Noe  Valley  residents 
can  defend  themselves  against  the  crea- 
tures by  setting  traps,  covering  garbage, 
clearing  out  dense  vegetation,  and  seal- 
ing possible  entrances  to  houses  such  as 
holes  around  conduits  and  pipes. 

If  you  find  mice  on  your  property, 
it's  your  responsibility  to  remove  them, 
but  if  they  are  on  public  property,  the 
health  department  should  be  notified. 

Pamphlets  are  available  from  the 
health  department,  but  because  of  limit- 
ed office  help.  Patane  asks  that  you 
write  for  the  materials:  Environmental 
Health  Division  of  Health  Center  No.  I , 
3850  17th  St.,  S.F..  941 14.  If  you  have 
a  rodent  problem  that  gets  out  of  hand, 
call  Roy  Edward  at  558-2783  between  8 
and  8:30  a.m.  □ 


Au  Revoir,  Marion 

Anyone  who  has  been  around  the 
Noe  Valley  Ministry  has  been  aware  of 
the  special  presence  of  Marion  Kimes, 
building  and  community  coordinator. 
Marion  is  technically  in  charge  of  sche- 
duling space  and  seeing  that  the  build- 
ing and  its  users  are  taken  care  of.  In 
reality,  she  does  much  more.  From 
creating  flower  arrangements  to  coun- 
seling space  users  on  how  best  to 
publicize  their  events.  Marion  has  lent  a 
hand  to  just  about  all  the  daily  hap- 
penings at  the  building. 

Now  she  is  moving  on.  and  the 
Personnel  Committee  is  looking  for 
someone  to  assume  her  duties  around 
Aug.  1.  The  position  is  half-time  and 
paid.  Responsibilities  include  coordi- 
nating the  diverse  group  of  building 


SHOR  T  TAKE  S 


users  and  representing  the  Ministry  in 
its  stated  goal  of  neighborhood  service. 
For  more  information,  call  587-3040  or 
285-2648,  or  write  the  committee  at 
1021  Sanchez  St..  S.F..  941 14. 

Summer  for  Kids 

If  you're  a  working  parent  sur- 
veying the  bleak  picture  for  summer 
programs  for  kids,  you  may  be  won- 
dering just  where  you  can  put  the  little 
nippers  to  keep  them  off  the  streets. 

California  accredited  teachers  Do- 
lores DeCarli  and  Cecile  Paynter  have 
decided  to  attack  this  problem  with  their 
Quests  Unlimited  summer  school,  now 
going  into  its  second  year. 

Children  from  kindergarten  through 
sixth  grade  will  explore  nature,  dig  for 
archeological  treasures,  learn  to  barter 
in  Spanish,  and  brush  upon  the  three  Rs 
in  a  five-week  course  starting  June  29. 
The  cost  is  $75  a  week,  and  after-hours 
childcare  is  available. 

To  take  a  look  at  the  program  and 
talk  to  the  instructors,  attend  their  open 
house  June  1  from  7:30  to  8:30  p.m.  at 
the  Guild  Room  of  St.  Francis  Epis- 
copal Church,  399  San  Fernando  Way 
at  Ocean  Avenue.  Or  call  824-0360 
during  evening  hours  for  more  informa- 
tion. 

The  Mission  YMCA  will  also  offer 
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Damon  Nicholas  Bcquary  will  join 
his  parents  Carol  and  George  on  their  pil- 
grimage to  the  East  Coast  this  summer. 
Weighing  in  at  6  pounds  9  ounces.  Da- 
mon was  born  at  Mt.  Zion  Hospital  on 
April  14  at  4:55  a.m. — just  as  the  space 
shuttle  was  gliding  into  the  stratosphere. 


a  full  summer  of  programs  for  kids  in 
first  through  seventh  grades.  Children 
may  enroll  in  Leam-to-Swim  sessions 
and  Day  Camp,  featuring  field  trips, 
cooking,  crafts  and  more,  under  the 
direction  of  YMCA  staff.  The  Y  has 
even  planned  some  five-day  travel  camps 
to  Yosemite,  the  Gold  Country,  and  the 
Stanislaus  for  fourth  through  seventh 
graders. 

For  more  information  on  YMCA 
programs,  call  Sandy  at  586-6900  or 
stop  by  the  Mission  YMCA  at  4080 
Mission  St.  between  9  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 

Kids  over  9  who  like  to  sing  and 
dance  might  enjoy  summer  school  with 
the  San  Francisco  Children's  Opera. 
245  1 0th  Ave.  Graduates  of  the  three- 
month  session  (tuition  $50)  will  have  a 
chance  to  perform  in  the  school  s  pro- 
duction of  "Sleeping  Beauty'*  Nov.  14. 
Interested  students  can  enroll  at  the 
school  or  call  the  office  at  386-9622. 
No  auditions  are  required. 

Swimming  Upstream 

They  sing!  They  dance!  They 
spawn!  San  Francisco's  riotous  Les 
Nickelettes  present  their  Eighth  Annual 
Salmon  Awards  on  Saturday,  June  20. 
at  the  Women's  Building.  3543  18th  St. 
Festivities  start  at  8  p.m.  and  include 
performances  by  Miss  Jane  Dornacker. 
the  Distractions  and  the  Reagan  Chroni- 
cles. ^ 

Some  of  the  awards  to  be  presented 
are:  The  Tanya  Hearst  Memorial  Jour- 
nalist Award,  the  H.  Hughes  Memorial 
and  the  Martyr  of  the  Year  (we  know 
several  Voice  staffers  who  will  be  inter- 
ested in  that  one).  Tickets  to  this  swim- 
mingly social  event  are  $5,  or  redeem 
your  about-to-expire  PAS  voucher  and 
pay  only  $1 .  For  more  information,  call 
621-0448. 


{fGra  'Eldemir 
general  'Dentistn' 
Adults  &  Children 


4162  24th  Street 
(near  Castro) 

647-6000 


Harvey  Milk  Memorial 

The  branch  library  at  1 6th  Street 
near  .Market  has  a  new  name.  It's  now 
the  Eureka  Valley  Harvey  Milk  Memo- 
rial Library,  renamed  in  honor  of  the 
slain  supervisor  in  whose  former  district 
the  library  is  located. 

At  ceremonies  last  month,  about 
60  people  toasted  the  library's  re-chris- 
tening with  wine,  cheese  and  speeches. 
There  was  also  an  exhibit  on  the  life  of 
Harvey  Milk,  which  will  remain  on 
view  at  the  library  until  mid-June. 

Featured  are  photos  of  Milk's  life, 
starting  from  early  childhood  and  con- 
tinuing through  his  acting  days,  show- 
ing Harvey  on  stage  and  in  films, 
including  some  scenes  from  a  movie 
with  Gene  Wilder.  Newspaper  articles 
and  more  pictures  commemorate  Milk's 
political  career  in  San  Francisco. 

A  gruesome  finaJ  artifact  on  dis- 
play: a  Xerox  copy  of  the  letter  Milk 
had  in  his  chest  pocket  on  the  final  day 
of  his  life,  showing  a  hole  caused  by 
one  of  the  bullets  which  ended  his  life. 

Ministry  Munchies 

The  Noe  Valley  Ministry  promises 
to  while  away  some  of  the  foggy  days  of 
summer  with  two  of  its  most  popular 
series — "Noe  Valley  Jazz"  and  "Food 
for  Thought." 

Jazz  pianist  Joachim  Young  returns 
to  the  Sunday  afternoon  jams  on  June  7 
for  what  should  be  a  sizzling  concert 
from  2  to  4  p.m.  On  Sunday,  June  1 4, 
also  at  2  p.m.,  the  fusion  jazz  quartet 
"Flight"  takes  off,  with  David  Been  on 
keyboards,  Peter  Carlozzi  on  guitar, 
Benjamin  Aldrick  on  electric  bass  and 
Greg  Kondrek  on  drums. 

"Noe  Valley  Jazz"  takes  a  vaca- 
tion after  the  June  14  concert  and 
returns  on  Saturday  nights  starting  July 
1 1  with  a  surprise  musicaJ  guest. 

"Food  for  Thought,"  aka  the  Soup 
Lunch  Bunch,  meets  every  Wednesday 
at  12:30  p.m.  Speakers  for  the  up- 
coming weeks  include  cast  members  of 
"The  Seagull"  (June  3).  artists  Paul 
Scofield  and  Beverly  Jaeger  (June  10 
and  24).  a  slideshow  on  the  Golden 
Gate  Recreation  Area  (June  17).  sign- 
language  interpreter  Reddy  Lieb  (July 
I),  one  of  the  "Seven  Worlds"  photo- 
graphers (July  8),  and  flutist  Larry 
Kassin  (July  15).  The  soup  and  salad 
lunch  is  open  to  all.  with  a  requested 
donation  of  50  cents. 

Local  Merit 

Twenty-five  Noe  Valley  Girl  Scouts 
will  receive  their  First-Aid  Badge  at  a 
potluck  dinner  and  awards  ceremony 
June  9.  Parents,  friends  and  neighbors 
are  invited  to  come  see  the  troop's  skits, 
songs  and  skills  at  6.30  p.m.  at  the  Noe 
Valley  Ministry.  1021  Sanchez  St. 
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Coffee  Ecosystems 


A  Whole  Latte  Shakin'  Goin'  On? 


ByJeffKaliss 

Everything  in  the  Acme  Cafe  is 
neat  and  clean  and  blue-and-white  these 
days,  from  the  blue  awning  out  front  to 
the  blue  aprons  and  white  shirts  of  the 
crew,  blue-on-white  menus,  the  blue 
water  pipes  running  between  the  kitchen 
and  the  bathroom  with  the  blue  door, 
blue-and-white  checkered  tablecloth  on 
tables  all  in  a  row,  blue-and-white 
flatware,  the  blue  jeans  on  the  white 
folks  who  stand  waiting  for  their  cafe 
lanes. 

What  ever  happened  to  the  funky 
place  we  used  to  know?  Are  coffee- 
houses on  the  way  out  or.  like  blue 
jeans,  are  they  just  changing  their  style 
and  price? 

According  to  Joel  Coopersmith, 
the  Acme's  owner  since  1972.  it's  defi- 
nitely connected  with  the  green  in  the 
jeans.  "The  neighborhood  has  changed." 
says  Coopersmith,  a  long.  lean  indivi- 
dual in  chic  clothing.  "We  found  that 
Noe  Valley  was  developing  a  higher 
economic  base,  and  that  we  wanted  to 
appeal  to  a  broader  base  of  people." 

To  make  the  place  "nicer  and 
cleaner."  Coopersmith  color-coordina- 
ted the  operation,  removed  the  tack-up 
notices  in  the  front  aJcove  and  the  case- 
full  of  "alternative"  publications  in  the 
back,  bought  a  new  jukebox,  and  even 
revamped  his  personnel. 

"Their  attitude  wasn't  conducive 
to  catering  to  people."  he  explained. 
"When  people  go  out  to  eat.  they  want 
to  be  turned  on,  not  turned  off."  As 
presently  constituted,  the  Acme  crew 
looks  like  a  mixture  of  small-town  girls 
from  the  fifties  and  British  divinity 
students.  Maybe  slightly  new  wave,  but 
all  very  neat. 

The  Acme's  changes  are  perhaps 
the  most  dramatic  of  any  Noe  Valley 
"institution."  Up  the  street  at  the  Meal 
Market,  coffee  addicts  who  survived 
the  seventies  can  still  find  the  alterna- 
tive newsprint  and  notices,  but  gone  are 
the  cushions  on  the  floor  and  the  inces- 
sant sudden-death  backgammon  and  chess 
games  on  the  tables.  Also  gone  are  most 
of  the  late-night  hours;  the  Meat  Market 
now  closes  at  8,  Sunday  through  Thurs- 
day nights. 

Manager  Sherri  Smith,  the  Swiss 
Miss  with  a  beret,  has  tried  to  run  the 
place  like  a  bona  fide  business  venture. 
She  feels  the  game  freaks  slowed  busi- 
ness, and  the  late  weekday  hours  didn't 
add  to  it. 

Coopersmith  and  Smith  both  claim 
their  establishments  still  draw  the  "reg- 
ulars," but  Smith  sees  a  lot  of  new 
faces:  "You  can  meet  people,  but  at  the 
same  time  it's  not  a  pressure  situation." 
Former  "regulars"  of  the  Acme  who 
linger  too  long  over  their  lattes  have, 
however,  reported  dirty  looks  from  the 
boys  and  girls  in  blue. 

The  newer  places  on  and  around 
24th  Street  seems  less  struck  with  "gen- 
trification,"  yet  at  no  loss  for  business. 
The  biggest  and  perhaps  best  example  is 
the  Cafe  La  Boheme  at  the  busy  comer 
of  24th  and  Mission.  Edward  Davidson 
and  Michael  Randolph,  who  look  like  a 
sort  of  bear-and- weasel  comedy  act, 
opened  the  venture  late  in  1977.  after 
they  got  tired  of  the  building  main- 
tenance business.  It  wasn't  long  before 
the  large  space  was  filled  with  custom- 
ers, even  up  to  closing  time  (II  p.m. 
Sunday  through  Thursday,  midnight  on 
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Friday  and  Saturday). 

La  Boheme  is  the  earliest  of  the 
coffeehouse/cafes,  as  well  as  the  latest. 
They  open  at  7  Monday  through  Friday 
and  catch  the  commuters  about  to  board 
a  Mission  Street  bus  or  descend  into  the 
BART  station  across  the  street.  During 
the  day  the  place  is  the  site  of  coffee 
breaks  and  lunch  hours,  and  at  night  it 
services  the  coffee-and-dessert  crowd, 
some  of  whom  spill  down  the  hill  after 
Noe  Valley  closes  up.  La  Boheme  tries 
to  be  something  to  everyone,  yet  David- 
son and  Randolph  claim  that  "our  con- 
trol over  the  institution  that  La  Boheme 
has  become  is  very  minor." 

On  the  other  hand,  co-owners  Alvin 
Stilman  and  Cort  Strandberg.  while 
planning  their  Cafe  Babar  at  22nd  and 
Guerrero,  were  very  clear  that  they 
"wanted  to  have  a  control  over  the  en- 
vironment." This  is  more  easily  achieved 
at  the  Babar.  which  is  the  smallest  of 
the  local  coffee  places. 

Babar  was  designed  "long  dis- 
tance" from  Michigan  by  Bob  Hana- 
mura.  an  old  friend  of  Stilman's  who 
has  since  emigrated  to  San  Francisco. 
As  Stilman  describes  it.  Babar  is  "defi- 
nitely California,  but  incorporates  things 
that  are  more  universal."  The  seating 
area  at  the  front  of  the  cafe  was  meant  to 
be  "light  and  airy."  utilizing  a  large 
mirror  on  one  wall  and  a  mylar  ceiling. 

By  contrast,  the  bar  area  is  "dark 
and  mysterious."  an  arena  for  Stilman. 
who  looks  like  the  Carpenter  from 
"Alice  in  Wonderland."  to  discuss  cab- 
bages and  kings  with  the  regulars  perched 
on  the  half-dozen  or  so  barstools.  The 
design  of  Babar  is  deliberate  and  inten- 
tional, even  to  the  choice  of  wine  and 
beer  (Valley  of  the  Moon.  Cooper's 
Australian)  and  of  the  jukebox  selec- 
tions (the  best  of  jazz  from  the  forties 
and  fifties). 

At  the  Cafe  Metropole  on  Church 
near  Clipper,  the  design  is  tougher  to 
get  a  fix  on:  fish  tanks,  huge  brass  and 
paper  birds,  and  lots  and  lots  of  plants, 
all  dimly  lit  and  almost  frighteningly 
busy.  Like  La  Boheme.  the  Metropole 
is  situated  on  a  major  transportation 
route  and  draws  a  variety  of  customers 
consuming  a  variety  of  beverages,  sand- 
wiches, quiches,  casseroles,  and  home- 
made desserts,  depending  on  the  time  of 
day.  Jim  Clark,  a  bearded,  blonde, 
blue-eyed  Texan  by  way  of  Alaska, 
looks  at  the  Metropole  as  his  "dream." 
He  is  thinking  of  buying  it,  moving  in 
upstairs,  and  expanding  the  kitchen  and 
the  dinner  menu.  As  Mario's  and  the 
Portofino  in  North  Beach  were  proto- 
types for  the  Babar.  Clark  looks  to 
Carlene's  on  Polk  Street  and  the  Cafe 
San  Marcos  on  Market  as  models  for 
the  Metropole  of  the  future. 

Joanne  and  Michael  Gest,  who  just 
last  year  added  a  cafe  to  their  Cameo 
Coffee  operation  on  24th  near  Sanchez, 
also  have  plans  for  expansion,  a  larger 
deli  and  40  additional  seats  out  back  in  a 
"greenhouse"  setting.  In  addition,  they 
will  begin  serving  a  decaffeinated  es- 
presso "for  people  who  want  to  hang 
out  in  the  evening  but  not  get  wired." 

The  owners  pride  themselves  on 
their  service,  which  they  attribute  partly 
to  their  hiring  practices:  "We  hire  peo- 
ple by  astrology .  .  .  that  and  experi- 
ence." Joanne,  herself  a  perky,  bright- 
eyed  Leo  with  a  long,  wavy  blonde 
mane,  prefers  to  staff  the  deli  with 
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Scorpios.  who  are  "comfortable  around 
food."  Michael,  a  capable  bearded 
Aquarian,  likes  to  put  other  Aquarians 
in  charge  of  the  coffee  operation,  where 
their  sharp  business  sense  and  ability  to 
deal  with  customers  are  well  utilized. 
Joanne's  sister  Chris,  a  conscientious 
and  meticulous  Capricorn  (like  your 
reporter)  manages  the  cafe  and  tries  to 
"keep  it  to  where  everybody  feels  com- 
fortable in  their  own  space." 

Judy  Spitler,  partners  with  Sue 
Tobin  at  the  Cafe  Commons  near  Mis- 
sion and  25th.  thinks  "the  coffeehouse 
phenomenon  is  actually  on  the  increase" 
because  customers  can  "be  alone  or 
together  and  not  spend  as  much  money" 
as  in  a  bar.  The  Commons  draws  from 
Bernal  Heights  and  the  Mission  a  clien- 
tele that  is  perhaps  a  bit  more  ethnic  and 
sexually  preferenced  than  at  the  other 
places.  The  space  is  light  and  somehow 
erudite,  with  European  posters  and  pen- 
and-ink  drawings  on  the  walls,  a  galaxy 
on  the  ceiling,  and  classical  music  on 
the  sound  system. 

Whether  or  not  you  are  upset  by 
the  changes  wrought  in  the  ecology  at 
the  Acme  or  the  Meat  Market,  it  seems 
safe  to  say  that  the  species,  coffeehouse 
or  cafe,  is  not  endangered.  Each  new 
shop,  like  a  teenage  guru,  seems  to 
attract  its  own  circle  of  devotees.  Marc 
Brenman.  a  regular  since  the  earliest 
days  of  La  Boheme.  finds  it  provides 
the  perfect  balance  to  the  bachelor 
solitude  of  his  Bryant  Street  home 
Larry  Thielin  gets  high  on  the  intimacy 
and  style  at  the  Babar.  where  off-duty 
jazz  musicians  and  waitresses  may  bring 
in  their  saxophones  and  pizzas  and 
share  them  with  the  house.  Patty  and 
Mark  (surnames  superfluous)  began  their 


romance  at  the  Cafe  Commons,  where 
they  appreciate  the  "sense  of  communi- 
ty" and  the  "understanding  nature  of 
the  people  that  work  here." 

Some  places  attract  customers 
through  their  secondary  function  as  a 
showplace  for  the  arts.  The  graphics  at 
the  Commons,  already  alluded  to,  are 
changed  every  one  or  two  months.  La 
Boheme  changes  its  exhibits  as  often 
as  every  month,  and  has  to  book  them 
six  months  in  advance. 

The  Meat  Market's  Sherri  Smith 
recently  mounted  the  coffeehouse's  first 
show,  which  included  works  by  herself 
and  five  other  cafe  employees.  She  will 
continue  to  use  the  cafe  to  display  the 
talents  of  Noe  Valley  painters,  photo- 
graphers and  textile-makers  ("anybody 
with  something  wall-hangable").  as  well 
as  folk  and  jazz  musicians. 

This  leaves  the  coffee  itself,  which 
may  not  make  much  difference  to  most 
customers  (just  as  most  bar  folk  do  not 
choose  by  the  whiskey  in  the  well). 
Some  proprietors  take  real  pride  in  their 
latte:  Smith,  always  the  artist,  empha- 
sizes the  bubbles  in  the  foam  and  the 
way  you  pour  the  layered  liquids  into 
the  glass;  Spitler  claims  "it's  more  than 
steamed  milk";  the  good  vibes  people  at 
Cameo  speak  of  "coffee  ground  fine  to 
match  the  pressure  of  the  machine,  and 
a  sense  of  love  and  beauty  put  into 
every  cup." 

To  my  palate.  Stilman's  Babar 
creation,  made  with  extra-rich  milk  and 
super-rich  espresso,  served  in  a  tall 
glass  with  a  long  spoon  and  a  sprinkling 
of  chocolate,  the  components  delicately 
layered  and  blending  subtly  as  you  sip. 
is  reward  enough  for  the  weary  jour- 
nalist. Q 


LET  THE  TRAVEL  PROFESSIONALS  AT 


GLOBAL 
TRAVEL  TOO 


Help  you  with  your  travel  needs  and 

Save  you  money 

You  get  many  extra  services  that  you  do 
not  get  from  an  airline    .  . 

at  no  extra  cost! 


We  have  a  computer  reservation   system  available 
\  to  give  you  better  and  faster  service 


1697  Haight  St.  at  Cole 

431-6204 

m-f  9-6  sat  10-3 


1236  Castro  at  24th 

647-4304 

m-f  9-5:30  sat  10-4 


AIRLINES   •   AMTRAK   •  HOTELS 
CRUISES  •  EURAILPASS 


TOURS 
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Fashion  Trends  Go  Noe-Wear 


By  Deborah  Quitter 

Insiders  in  the  fashion  industry 
have  known  for  years  that  big-name 
designers  stalk  the  streets  of  Noc  Valley 
hoping  to  steal  ideas  for  their  Fall  lines 
Not  long  ago,  Diane  Keaton  was  sighted 
shopping  at  one  of  Noe  Valley's  best 
finds:  the  Salvation  Army  at  Valencia 
and  26th  Streets. 

Fashion-conscious  Noe  Valleyites 
wore  T'ai  Chi  shoes  long  before  they  hit 
the  pages  of  Vogue,  and  went  ethnic 
before  Yves  St.  Laurent  knew  where 
Guatemala  was. 

"I  call  it  hipgeoisie,"  smiled  Den- 
nis O'Keefe  of  Den  Christopher  hair 
fashions  on  24th  Street.  "These  people 
are  working  class  heroes.  Their  clothes 
are  carefree  but  sophisticated,  loose  but 
together." 

Mary  Duchmann  of  The  Needle's 
Eye  described  the  Noe  Valley  Look  as 
"holistic."  She  wore  a  lavender  angora 
sweater  which  was  open  at  the  throat 
and  punctuated  with  tiny  pearl  buttons, 
and  Levi's. 

Across  the  street.  Lynn  Meyerson 
of  Finnegan's  Wake  looked  chic  in  her 
pace-setting  Levi's  jeans,  white  boat- 
neck  teeshirt  from  Rabat,  blue  canvas 
belt  (knotted  rather  than  buckled)  from 
Kaplan's  Army  Surplus,  and  Adidas 
from  Noe  Valley  Sports.  Her  gold  Anne 
Klein  watch  from  Joseph  Magnin  added 
a  touch  of  elegance. 

Blue  jeans,  sweatshirts  and  sneak- 
ers are  de  rigueur  in  Noe  Valley  for  both 
men  and  women,  though  some  of  the 
men,  like  Noc  Valley  Bar  &  Grill 
bartender  Barry  McLaughlin,  prefer  the 
Continental  look.  McLaughlin  wore  dark 
blue  Movin'  On  jeans,  a  Perma  Press 
shirt  from  Salvation  Army  (no  starch — 
just  spray  plain  water  and  iron),  and 
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Adidas.  To  give  his  ensemble  an  East 
Coast  accent,  McLaughlin  added  a  plaid- 
lined  moneybelt.  New  York  City  circa 
1976.  retail  value  $7. 

McLaughlin  only  wears  a  tie  on 
Friday  nights,  and  then  only  until  1:30 
a.m.  "People  like  my  disheveled  look 
—  it  sets  them  at  ease,"  he  said.  Do 
women  find  that  attractive?  "Oh.  yes, 
the  open-neck  look  is  the  rage  in  Noe 
Valley  for  that  accessible  look." 

No-comb,  just-fell-out-of-bed  hair- 
styles are  popular  with  both  women  and 
men  not  only  for  their  casual  appeal,  but 


because  of  the  stiff  winds  that  blow  over 
the  Peaks  in  the  afternoons. 

Natural  fibers  are  the  mainstay  of 
most  wardrobes.  Few  Noe  Valley  resi- 
dents would  be  caught  dead  wearing 
polyester.  High  heels  (unless  they're 
boots)  and  make-up  are  frowned  on  here 
("too  downtown"),  and  ties — unless 
they  make  a  statement — are  usually 
spurned. 

All  in  all.  it  looks  like  Noe  Valley 
has  scooped  (or  ignored)  Paris  once 
again.  Well,  some  like  it  haute.  Some 
don't.  □ 


k^ySybips  Closet 

toucly  old  laces,  linens, 
£mbroideries.  Antiques, 
and  Collectibles 


1768  CHURCH  STREET 

Mon-Fri  4-6  pm 

Saturday        12-6  pm 


282-5262 


SPAGHETTI 
AND  SALAD 

EVERY  TUESDAY 
LUNCH  AND 
DINNER 

$2.95 


The  Gourmet 
Pizza  People 


$3.95 

Veal  Parmiglana 
1       Veal  Scallopini  ' 
I      Chicken  Caccitore 
|      $5.95  a  la  carte  i 
j       $6.95  complete  dinner  | 
1^    (includes  soup  and  salad)  | 

239-4700 

683  Chenery  St.  (At  Diamond) 
Glen  Park    San  Francisco 

Take-out  &  Delivery 


CAThexiS 


ca-thex  is  (kethek'ses),  n.  [fr  Gk  katechein,  to  hold  fast,  to 
occupy]  1 .  The  investment  of  psychic  energy  in  an  object,  idea,  or 
activity.  2.  The  charge  of  psychic  energy  so  invested.  3.  Modem 
Greek:  miscellany,  et  cetera. 
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CARDS  and  GIFTS  for  FATHER'S  DAY, 
and  GRADUATION 


hair  designs 

for  Men  and  Women 


$12.50  Haircut /Blowdry 
for  all  New  Clientele 


Open  7  Days— Phone:  641-4012 
1347  Church  St  at  Clipper 
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More  Noe-Wear 


*  Kmc 
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tf  Wedding  Invitations 

*>4*  '4432.       a  Speciality 


Beginning  Class 
In  July 

Call  for  Information 


INTERNATIONAL  MIKING 
RANT  m,Q 


an  all-women's  boutique 

...at 

3915  -  24th  St. 

open  mon  -  sat  as  usual:  10:30  -  6:30 
Sunday:  1 :00  -  6:00 


From  New  York  City 

ILC'OK 
SHARP 

282-1644 

furs,  leathers 
gabardines, 
hawaiian  shirts, 
pleated  pants, 
Japanese  kimonos, 
silk  slips,  scarves 
and  more. . . 

Classic  Clothing 
from  the  30's  and  40's 

Reasonably  priced 
1431A  Castro  Street 

(between  Jeney  and  2Sth  Si  I 


Do's  and  Don't's 

FOR  MEN: 

Blue  Jeans,  cords  or  brushed  denims 

Shortsleevc  teeshirts 

Longsleeve  white  business  shirts  (no  tie) 

Unbuttoned  vests 

Beret  or  watchcap 

Adidas.  Nikes  or  Converse  All-Stars 

Clogs.  Birkenstocks 

Optional  beard  or  moustache 

FOR  WOMEN: 

Blue  jeans  or  drawstring  pants 
Teeshirts  (long  or  short  sleeves) 
Sweatshirt  (tied  around  waist) 
Ruffled  cowgirl  shirt  with  Fryes  and  shawl 
Backpack  (worn  over  one  shoulder  only) 
Danskin  bra 

Feather  or  ethnic  earrings 
Clogs.  Birkenstocks.  running  shoes 
Shimmering  Hot  Sox 
Shoulder-length  frizzperm 

NEVER-NEVERS: 

Polyester  anything 
Designer  labels 
Sans-a-belt  slacks 
Long-line  bras 
Plastic  rain  bonnets 
Gucci  anything 
Mood  rings 
Muu-muu's 


C 


Fancy  Fingers 


featuring 

Sculptured  Nails  Pedicures 
Manicures  Floaters 
Nail  Tips  Nail  Jewelry 

Nail  Mending 

1414  Castro  St.  near  24th 
282-3155 
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1  Dollar  Oft 

MANICURES 
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By  Mazook 

The  Noe  Valley  Wind  Season 

approaches,  and  ihe  summer  fog  will 
soon  cool  down  the  black  Gibraltar 
temperature  sign.  But  Noe  Valley  winds 
can't  blow  away  all  of  the  doggie 
don't's  dotting  Douglass  Park.  Local 
mothers  are  having  a  heck  of  a  time 
keeping  their  toddlers  from  stepping  in 
the  errant  poops.  It  appears  the  only 
salvation  to  this  crude  problem  is  to 
wear  diapers  on  your  shoes  while  walk- 
ing the  Douglass  turf  and  sand. 

Nor  do  the  Noe  Valley  winds  blow 
all  those  flyers  from  the  local  poles.  It  is 
the  unofficial  mayor  of  Noe  Valley. 
Fred  "Post  No  Bills"  Methner.  who 
dutifully  yanks  the  poles  clean.  Con- 
testants are  being  sought  to  ascertain 
how  many  bills  Fred  has  actually  plucked 
over  the  years.  The  magic  number  can 
be  computed  either  by  counting  the 
flyerless  staples  which  Fred  neglected 
to  pull  out,  or  by  asking  Fred  himself. 


Unwanted  notices  have  blown  in- 
to the  hands  of  several  commercial 
property  owners  in  metropolitan  Noe 
Valley.  City  Hall,  tipped  off  to  alleged 
Building  Code  violations,  has  ordered 
that  these  24th  Street  premises  be  "va- 
cated, repaired,  altered  or  demolished." 
Gadzooks!  Will  downtown  Noe  Valley 
soon  become  a  ghost  downtown? 

The  Noe  Valley  political  winds 
recently  blew  official-looking  draft  no- 
tices to  two  Noe  Valley  first-graders. 
The  poor  kids  were  all  ready  to  pack 
their  bags,  but  stopped  when  they  spied 
the  signature  on  the  bottom  line:  "Alex- 
ander Haig. "  Winds  of  protest  are  in  the 
air. 

Noe  Valley  breezes  have  not  yet 
managed  to  blow  away  all  the  Hallinan 
for  Supervisor  posters.  Two  relics  of 
District  5  politics  can  currently  be  seen 
at  1082  Noe  and  481  Elizabeth.  Hurry, 
they're  fading  fast  and  may  not  last  the 
summer. 


Meter  Madness:  There  was  a  lot 
of  Hot  Air  recently  in  front  of  Print- 
masters  in  your  downtown  Noe  Valley. 
It  was  5:45  p.m.  and  Gary  Boyd,  who 
lives  and  works  on  the  premises,  saw  an 
overworked  meter  maid  ticketing  his 
sidewalk-parked  motorcycle.  Gary  pro- 


and  now  for  the .  .  . 

RUMORS 
BEHIND  the  NEWS 


tested  this  senseless  act.  Next  thing  he 
knows,  the  maid  has  called  the  cops,  a 
crowd  has  formed,  and  he  is  told  to 
remove  his  bike.  Settlement  of  the  brou- 
haha came  not  a  moment  too  soon  with 
this  unholy  bargain:  Gary  gets  a  $20 
sidewalk-parking  ticket,  but  can  park  in 
the  street  without  feeding  a  meter  or 
incurring  a  $10  overtime  parking  ticket. 
Bikers  unite,  parkers  beware. 

*  #  # 

Food  Trek:  The  Power  of  Sugges- 
tion has  moved  Sam  Kawas,  Herb's 
Fine  Foods'  head  honcho.  The  top  vote- 
getter  in  Herb's  suggestion  box  was 
"Raisin  Toast,  Please."  Well,  you  got 
it.  Herb's  now  offers  raisin  toast.  How- 
ever, lines  will  grow  longer  on  the 
weekends,  Sam  warns,  because  raisin 
bread  takes  longer  to  toast. 

Play  It  Again,  Sam.  Hey,  notice 
anything  familiar  about  the  new  Noe 
Valley  Tacos?  Do  the  large  windows 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  ones  at 
Double  Rainbow?  That's  because  tacos 
chief  Sam  Sirhed  liked  the  ice  cream 
store's  open-face  front  so  much  he  hired 
the  same  contractors — Brian  Wade  and 
crew — to  remodel  his  place.  Wade  can 
probably  do  the  job  blindfolded  now — 
his  folks  did  the  number  twice  at  Dou- 
ble Rainbow  (before  and  after  the  fire) 
last  year. 

Concepcion  Vega  has  spent  the  last 
six  months  building  a  restaurant  in  the 
space  formerly  occupied  by  the  Cuban 
Gitana  Restaurant  at  4288  24th  St.  (near 
Noe  Courts).  If  all  goes  according  to 
plan.  "La  Concha"  will  open  June  10. 
featuring  a  seafood  cuisine.  For  you 
surf  and  turfers.  Concepcion  promises 
steak  will  also  be  on  the  menu. 

The  Noe  Valley  Bar  and  Grill  is 
dishing  out  what  many  aficionados  pro- 
claim the  best  and  longest-lasting  chili 
in  the  Valley. 

Gurmano's  Pizza  Garden,  across 
from  St.  Paul's  on  Church,  was  very 
recently  taken  over  by  the  Palo  Alto 


MURRAY'S 

TREE  &  GARDEN 

SERVICE 

Landscape  Construction        Complete  Garden  Service 


CALL 
JOE 


•  SENIOR  CITIZEN  DISCOUNT  • 
FREE  ESTIMATES  REASONABLE  RATES 


NUDE  PORTRAITS  by 


IRENE 
KANE 

285-0383 


WAIR  DESIGNS 


3977  24th  street 
san  francisco  94114 

282-5005 


*  •  * 


Lwi  (pronounced  Loo-ee)  family,  which, 
operates  another  restaurant  down  there. 
The  Robert  Gurmano  pizza  formula  will 
remain,  however.  Good  luck  to  Lwi, 
and  keep  that  cheese  thick. 

Cheated  chocolate  chip  chompers 
chastised  Double  Rainbow  for  discon- 
tinuing their  chocolate  chip  cookies  last 
month.  The  chip  chompers  won,  and 
Double  Rainbow  has  once  again  put  the 
cookies  on  the  counter  at  55  cents  a 
chaw. 

*  *  * 

The  Big  Time:  We  may  soon  see 
Surf  Super  in  Pacific  Telephone  TV  ads 
on  energy.  Surf  Superman  and  head 
butcher,  Reno  Tognetti,  said  the  ad's 
producers  seemed  very  interested  in  all 
those  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  front 
of  his  store  and  brought  the  whole  crew 
to  film  them.  What  do  fruits  and  vege- 
tables have  to  do  with  telephones?  What 
do  telephones,  for  that  matter,  have  to 
do  with  energy? 

Late  night  visitors  to  the  Noe  Val- 
ley Ministry  who  have  been  regaled  by 
the  pizzicatti  of  Providence  Jenkins  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  he  will  be 
occupying  a  second  violin  chair  at  the 
Old  First  Church  Orchestra  starting  this 
month. 

More  beautiful  music .  .  .  That  was 
"Videowest"  (Channel  9)  and  "In  Re- 
view" (Channel  6)  taping  the  Mel  Mar- 
tin quartet  at  Noe  Valley  Jazz  on  May 
17. 


Yjoe  \Jaiteu  2)efi 

HOUSE  OF  HOT 
SUBMARINE  SANDWICHES 

Fresh  Turkey  and 
Roast  Beef  Sandwiches 
Homemade  Falafel 
Homemade  Piroshki 
Fresh  Taboole  Salad 

ALL  MADE  DAILY 


4015  24th  St. 
824-8373 


Hours  M  -Sat.  9-7:30 
Sun.  10-6 


Dr.  Paul  H.  Henrie,  D.C. 

Chiropractor  f£§@»~ 


Spinal-joint  &  neuromuscular  disorders,  de- 
generative arthritic  conditions,  nutntion,  ultra- 
sound, electro  acutherapy,  infrared,  traction, 
etc  Workman's  Comp  .  car  accident  and 
other  insurance  cases 

By  Appointment  282-9119 

1501  Guerrero  St. 

corner  of  27th  (near  St  Luke  s) 


Unless  something  drastic  hap- 
pens, and  it  always  does,  June  1 7, 
1 98 1,  will  be  the  day  the  new  MUNI 
Light  Rail  Vehicles  (LRVs)  start  rolling 
down  the  greater  Noe  Valley  tracks.  The 
old  President's  Conference  Committee 
(PCC)  cars,  Herbert  Hoover's  hulks, 
will  cease  operation  after  33  years  of 
service  in  the  neighborhood.  MUNI 
spokesmen.  Fil  Moreno  and  Luther  Free- 
man, report  that  schedules  will  remain 
unchanged  but  the  J-Church  will  take  10 
minutes  less  time  to  run  its  course.  The 
underground  metro  means  the  end  of 
Market  Street  color  for  Noe  Valley 
commuters.  Look  for  the  Hulks  to  re- 
appear on  the  upcoming  Embarcadero 
"E"  line. 


Noe  Valley  Giveaway:  Olympic 
Savings  is  giving  away  a  Father's  Day 
special,  a  mini  tool  kit.  June  19  and  20. 
Fathers  must,  however,  sit  "briefly" 
and  listen  to  Olympic's  pitch  about 
savings,  checkings,  money  markets,  cer- 
tificates of  deposit,  credit  cards  and 
Lord  knows  what  else.  The  kit  does 
have  a  hammer,  so  fathers  are  advised 
to  bring  their  own  gong. 

An  Honest  Mistake:  A  while  back. 
Sally  Brunn  (of  Keep  Libraries  Alive 
fame)  asked  Ruth  Asawa.  whose  hus- 
band Al  Lanier  designed  Noe  Courts,  if 
she  had  seen  the  new  children's  play 
structure  there.  No.  answered  Ruth, 
because  when  she  drove  by  to  see  it,  it 
was  raining  and  someone  had  covered  it 
with  plastic.  Look  again.  Ruth. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  to  you— happy  birth- 
day to  you — happy  birthday,  dear  Laurel, 
and  happy  graduation  too! 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Have  your  child  take 
a  big  step  forward  with 
QUESTS  UNLIMITED 

Kindergarten  -  6th  Grade 
June  29  -  July  31 
Five  Weekly  Sessions 
Basic  Instruction,  Enrichment. 
Field  Trips  and  Child  Care 

OPEN  HOUSE 
June  1st,  June  15th 

St.  Francis  Episcopal  Church 
399  San  Fernando  Way  at  Ocean 

CALL  FOR  INFORMATION 
731-7892  DAY 
824-0360  NIGHT 


Free  Yt  litre  of  House  Wine 
per  table  with  dinner 
with  this  ad 


"Fresh  ingredients  and  a 
generous  spirit .  .  the  bread 
alone  is  Worth  the  meal. " 

— Patricia  Unterman, 
S.F.  Chronicle 


DIAMOND  ST.  RESTAURANT 


SUNDAY-THURSDAY  S  30-10 
FRIDAY-SATURDAY  S  30*10  30 
SUNDAY  BRUNCH/H-3 

737  DIAMOND  STREET        CLOSED  MONDAYS 


28S-6988 
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Different  Strokes 

For  Little  Folks 


By  Irene  Kane 

Here's  a  look  at  a  special  Noe  Val- 
ley class,  baby  massage  and  yoga  for 
moms — a  weekly  rituaJ  focused  on 
bodies. 

Osha  Sayaha  and  Christine  Travers 
met  each  other  through  their  mutual 
midwife  before  their  daughters  were 
bom.  Osha  was  working  in  "postural 
integration,"  a  form  of  connective  tis- 
sue therapy,  and  came  from  a  back- 
ground of  dance,  yoga  and  T'ai  Chi. 
Christine  had  experienced  the  physical 
and  spiritual  rewards  of  practicing  yoga 
while  pregnant,  and  wanted  to  continue 
the  postures  after  giving  birth. 

Since  both  women  planned  to  apply 
their  knowledge  of  physical  well-being 
to  their  daughters'  development,  they 
joined  energies  and  started  a  class. 
More  new  babies  and  mothers  began 
sharing  this  intimate  time  together,  and 
eventually  Christine  and  Osha  found 
themselves  planning  a  second  class  for 
spring. 

Osha  has  noted  that  infants  leam 
about  love  and  intimacy  very  early. 
"Touching  and  holding  young  babies 
cannot  be  stressed  enough."  The  spe- 
cial touch  and  stimulation  used  in  baby 
massage  is  a  wonderful  way  to  establish 
intimacy,  to  "develop  a  child's  kines- 
thetic awareness  and  heighten  muscular 
and  motor  development."  Osha  has 
found  that  she  and  her  baby  both  look 
forward  to  the  daily  ritual  of  "touching, 
laughing  and  loving." 

Although  some  yoga  postures  are 
incorporated  into  the  baby  massage, 
most  of  the  yoga  is  for  mothers.  Once 
the  babies  are  well  relaxed  and  drifting 
off  to  dreamland,  the  mothers,  accord- 


ing to  Christine,  have  an  activity  during 
which  "they  just  think  about  them- 
selves." 

Beyond  the  stroking  for  the  infants 
and  the  stretch/relaxation  for  the  moth- 
ers, Christine  says,  an  important  social 
contact  takes  place  in  the  classes.  "New 
mothers  need  a  supportive  community 
— a  place  to  share  all  the  things  we're 
going  through  so  that  we  don't  feel  so 
isolated.  It  takes  a  lot  of  effort  to  know 
other  women  on  more  than  a  casual 
level."  Having  a  common  interest  or 
reason  to  be  together  helps  people  open 
up. 

Monique  Wills,  who  brings  her  4- 
month-old  son.  agrees.  "I  see  our  pedi- 
atrician about  once  every  two  months, 
but  I  have  a  thousand  questions  in 
between  visits  which  I  know  I  can  ask  in 
the  class.  If  there  are  no  answers.  I  at 
least  get  leads  to  answers." 

For  Barbara  Dyskant.  whose  son  is 
6  months  old.  the  regular  yoga  exercise 
is  especially  rewarding.  "There  have 
been  many  changes  in  my  life  since 
giving  birth.  Though  they've  been  posi- 
tive, it's  also  been  a  stressful  time.  I 
need  the  yoga  to  help  relax." 

The  babies  in  the  class  range  in  age 
from  2  weeks  to  15  months.  The  pre- 
crawling  babies  are  most  responsive  to 
the  techniques  which  require  a  still 
position.  Through  continued  contact 
they've  learned  to  recognize  their  peers 
as  well  as  the  adults.  Their  social 
process  has  begun. 

While  Osha  and  Christine  put  the 
finishing  touches  on  a  book  they're 
doing  on  baby  massage,  they  will  take  a 
break  from  classes  over  the  summer. 
Call  821-9740  for  information  about 
classes  planned  for  the  fall. 


There's  excitement  for  everyone  as  babies  make  their  first  eye  contact.  Parents 
universally  become  overjoyed  when  baby  first  smiles  at  them.  A  whole  new  sense  of  joy  is 
experienced  as  babies  smile  at  other  babies.  They  talk,  laugh,  and  imitate  each  other  as 
young  as  3  and  4  months.  This  rich  social  experience  is  an  important  outgrowth 
of  the  massage  class. 


Photos  by  Irene  Kane 


This  posture  is  not  found  in  any  of  the 
traditional  yoga  books,  but  it  works  for 
both  mother  and  daughter.  Teachers  Chris- 
tine and  Osha  encourage  mothers  to  nurse 
babies  as  they  need  to  during  the  class, 
increasing  the  baby's  ability  to  relax  and 
adding  intimacy  to  the  massage  experience. 


GLEN  PARK  Hardware 


Open  Mon.-Sat.  till  5:30 
Plumbing-Electrical-Garden-Art 
Supplies 


Treasure  Tone  Paint  Keys-Class 

685  CHENERY  ST.  585-5761 
AT  DIAMOND 


The  diagonal  stretch  is  performed  after  the  arms,  upper  and  lower  torso,  and  legs 
have  been  massaged.  It  is  done  to  open  up  the  joints  and  stretch  the  muscles.  The 
teachers  introduce  a  new  stroke  each  week,  lengthening  the  massage  time  as  the  babies 
grow  comfortable  with  the  added  technique.  Participants  are  encouraged  to  continue  the 
massage  at  home,  finding  a  quiet  time  to  focus  on  the  ritual,  preferably  the  same  time 
each  day. 


The  back  is  massaged  downward  in  order  to  cultivate  a  lengthening  of  the  spine. 
Strokes  should  be  made  on  either  side  of  the  spine  rather  than  on  the  bone  itself. 
Massaging  from  side  to  side  is  also  effective.  For  young  babies  unable  to  hold  up  their 
heads,  propping  the  chest  over  the  adult' s  thigh  achieves  a  good  result. 


mcDonn€LL  &  uutflvtc 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 
4091  24th  Street 
San  Francisco,  California  94114 

(415)  641-0700 


J\To*  Jfe//  WatA  V  @*y 
The  Laundromat  with  a  View! 

3800  22nd  St  (at  Noe) 
648-8159 
Self  Service  Hours 
7:00  a  m  -  10  p.m  Daily 


c 


fhcfinifnal 


PARROTS  &  EXOTIC  BIROS 

FINCHES  -  PARAKEETS  -  CANARIES  -  ETC 
BIRO  BOARDING 
FRESH  WATER  TROPICAL  FISH 

FANCY  GOLD  FISH  -  LARGE  SELECTION 
COMPLETE  AQUARIUM  SUPPLIES 


M  ON 


DOC  4  CAT  SUPPUCS 
BULK  Flf  O  &  SI  ID 

OPEN  7  DAYS 
SAT    10  AM  -  6  PM  SUNOAY  NOON 


S  647-8755 

4298    24TH  STREET  AT  DOUGLASS 
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A  Guided  Tour  of  Fefu's  House 

By  Peter  Magnani 

Even  if  your  interest  in  live  theatre 
is  so  blunt  that  you  didn't  wince  when 
the  Acme  Cafe  eliminated  its  curbside 
tables,  I'd  still  wager  that  you  will  find 
the  current  production  of  Maria  Irene 
Fornes'  "Fefu  and  Her  Friends"  at  the 
Eureka  Theatre  exciting  and  invigorat- 
ing. 

It's  a  perfectly  normal  play  during 
the  first  and  third  acts,  smashingly  acted 
by  the  eight-woman  cast.  But  "Fefu" 
shines  most  brightly  in  Act  II.  when  the 
audience  is  split  into  four  groups  and 
ushered  around  the  theatre's  cavernous 
backstage  area  to  witness  a  series  of 
intimate  scenes,  enacted  simultaneously 
by  various  cast  members. 

You  stand  in  the  same  room  with 
the  actors,  so  close  that  you  can  literally 
touch  them.  And  you  can  hear  the 
muffled  voices  of  the  ones  you  can't 
see,  performing  their  scenes  for  other 
audience  members.  When  somebody 
enters  or  leaves  the  set  you're  watching, 
she  didn't  come  from  or  disappear 
backstage  to  wait  for  her  next  cue.  She 
simply  moved  from  one  scene  into 
another. 

The  traditional  line  separating  the 
audience  from  the  players  starts  to  blur 
under  the  influence  of  this  technique, 
and  the  audience  comes  to  feel  as  if  it's 
actually  participating  in  the  lives  being 
enacted.  We're  changed,  not  just  by 
what  we  have  seen  and  heard,  which  is 
normal  in  theatre,  but  by  what  we've 
done,  what  we've  been  through. 

The  spell  continues  when  we  return 
to  our  seats  for  Act  III.  Staring  at  the 
actors  as  they  enter  the  formal  prosceni- 


um livingroom  set  from  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  kitchen,  we  no  longer 
have  to  conjure  up  a  Platonic  form  for 
kitchen,  since  we've  actually  been  there, 
along  with  the  library,  a  guest  bedroom 
and  the  backyard. 

The  play  chronicles  a  meeting  held 
by  a  group  of  women  to  plan  a  pre- 
sentation they  are  supposed  to  make  on 
art  and  education.  We  discover  imme- 
diately that  the  hostess.  Fefu.  is  quite 
bent,  and  we  gradually  come  to  learn 
about  the  rocky  personal  relationships, 
ambitions,  pretenses  and  anxieties  ram- 
pant among  the  others. 

It's  a  densely  written,  sometimes 
even  turgid  study  of  old-fashioned  val- 
ues versus  modern  attitudes.  But  direc- 
tor Alma  Becker  deftly  sustains  it  as  a 
thing  of  action  rather  than  mere  essay, 
and  gives  the  script's  rich  concerns 
about  play-acting  in  everyday  relation- 
ships ample  room  to  develop 

Pat  Monk's  sets  are  wonderfully 
workable,  despite  the  handicap  of  having 
to  build  three  plausible  rooms  backstage 
that  can  be  shared  by  audience  and 
actors,  and  an  elaborate  formal  living- 
room  up  front,  complete  with  hardwood 
trim  and  cheesy  two-tone  purple  paint 
job. 

You  can  go  over  to  Fefu's  house 
Thursday  through  Sunday  till  June  14. 
The  Eureka  is  located  at  16th  and 
Market  Streets. 


with  the  help  of  Jill  Neff  s  childishly 
simple,  but  wonderfully  effective  set 
design,  which  consists  of  little  but 
sheets  and  flimsy  wooden  "ginger- 
bread." 

This  year  it's  "The  Seagull,"  per- 
haps Chekhov's  best-known  play  (at 
least  in  this  country).  Kippur's  produc- 
tion captures  much  of  the  play's  brood- 
ing surface  tension  and  plumbs  some  of 
its  depths.  But  its  success  is  spotty,  and 
scenes  of  dazzling  brilliance  are  inter- 
spersed with  some  that  just  don't  work 
as  well  as  they  should. 

There  is  an  electric  love  scene,  for 
example,  between  the  flighty  Nina 
(Kathy  Baker)  and  the  seasoned,  suc- 
cessful writer  Trigorin  (Jack  Shearer). 
But  neither  Baker  nor  Trigorin  play  as 
well  with  other  cast  members  as  they  do 


with  each  other. 

Kevin  Gardiner  does  an  outstand- 
ing job  as  Konstantin,  the  frustrated 
young  writer  who  is  Nina's  sweetheart. 
But  when  his  world  collapses  around 
him  at  the  end  and  he's  driven  to  suicide 
by  jilted  love  and  the  failure  of  his  art  to 
light  up  the  darkness,  he  might  as  well 
be  suffering  from  a  bad  headache  as 
from  a  crisis  of  the  soul. 

Kathleen  Amorose  is  a  standout  as 
Masha,  the  dreary  creature  who  plods 
through  life  with  the  weight  of  a  hun- 
dred sorrows  heaped  upon  her,  un- 
touched by  love  or  merriment.  Nelson 
O'Brien  has  some  fine  moments  as  the 
kindly  but  befuddled  Dr.  Dom.  and  A. 
C.  Wortman  starts  out  strong  as  the 
aged  and  infirm  Pyotr  Sorin.  but  fades 
as  the  scene  progresses. 


#  *  * 


Producer-director  Robert  Kippur  is 
mounting  his  second  Chekhov  play  in  as 
many  years,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Noe  Valley  Theatre.  He  has  transformed 
the  auditorium  at  the  Noe  Valley  Minis 
try  at  1021  Sanchez  St.  into  a  creditable 
facsimile  of  the  Russian  countryside 


HEADQUARTERS 

for  all  your 

Floral  and  Gift  Needs 


Accent  on  ^dowe/ts 


Two  Locations 

4080  24th  Street  (near  Castro) 

3327  24th  Street  (near  Mission) 

824-3233 


Noe  Valley  Tacos 

Under  New  Ownership 


with  the  same  cook  and  the  best  food! 


i 


Excellent  Menu 

Fresh  Juices: 

Strawberry,  Melon,  Pineapple,  Horchata 

Tacos,  Burritos,  Tostadas,  Enchiladas, 
Pupusas 

Hamburgers  &  Steaks  too! 


FANTASTIC  MEALS  FOR  $2.25 


Call  282-5565 


FOOD  TO  GO! 


4042  24th  Street 

Monday  -  Saturday,  11:00  a.m.  -  10  p.m. 
Sunday,  12:00  -  8:00  p.m. 
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Models  for  Remodeling 

Historic  preservation  specialists  call  it  "adaptive  use."  which  means  saving  an 
old  building  by  changing  its  original  use.  "Recycling"  is  another  word  for  the  same 
idea,  and  two  Noe  Valley  Victorians  were  preserved  by  this  process.  Both  were 
purchased  by  people  with  the  insight  and  vision  to  combine  the  visual  delights  of  a 
Victorian  exterior  with  the  practicality  of  a  modern  interior. 

One  of  the  earliest  "major  overhauls"  of  a  Noe  Valley  Victorian  was  The 
Planters  Nursery  building,  owned  by  John  Winters.  When  he  first  saw  the  building 
at  3817  24th  St.  in  1973.  it  was  a  boarded-up  derelict.  He  wanted  its  Italianate 
exterior  left  intact  "to  keep  a  little  bit  of  old  San  Francisco."  But  he  realized  the 
interior  could  be  remodeled  as  the  perfect  place  for  his  combination  nursery  and 
plant  store.  Architect  Lambert  Woods  helped  translate  his  dream  into  blueprints,  but 
the  inventive  use  of  space  was  Winters'  own  idea.  The  floor  was  removed  from  the 
front  half,  creating  a  two-story  high  space  to  display  plants,  which  cascade  from 
knotted  ropes. 

Winters  was  bom  in  The  Netherlands  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  his  mid- 
twenties.  He  studied  landscape  architecture  at  Louisiana  State  University.  He 
visited  California  on  a  lark  one  summer  and  decided  to  settle  in  San  Francisco.  After 
working  for  three  months  at  a  local  nursery,  he  realized  that  he  wanted  to  establish 
his  own  business.  It  was  "pure  coincidence"  that  Winters  chose  Noe  Valley;  24th 
Street  was  where  he  chanced  upon  the  empty  building.  But  Winters  is  glad  he 
located  here,  because  he  likes  the  diversity  of  both  his  customers  and  the 
neighborhood. 

The  Planters'  specialty  is  container  gardens.  Winters  said  that  many  renters  in 
the  neighborhood  do  not  want  to  invest  in  permanent  landscaping.  But  containers 
are  portable,  as  well  as  versatile,  and  at  The  Planters  you  can  learn  to  cultivate 
anything  in  a  pot.  even  vegetables. 

The  store  is  housed  in  a  flat-front  Italianate  with  graceful  cornice  brackets  with 
teardrop  pendants.  The  Doric-columned  entry  way  is  topped  with  an  unusual 
balustrade  of  criss-crossed  flat  wood.  Although  this  Victorian  style  was  popular  in 
the  city  in  the  1870s,  the  Water  Department  reports  that  the  first  connection  was 
made  at  this  address  in  1895  by  Owen  Morsky. 

Six  years  earlier,  in  1889,  the  bay- windowed  Italianate  cottage  at  3969  24th  St 
was  finished  for  watchman  Samuel  Taylor.  By  1899  it  was  the  home  of  blacksmith 
Peter  Maloney.  who  started  a  horseshoeing  business  at  1617  Folsom  St.  in  1903 
with  partner  Thomas  McGrath.  By  1968  it  was  vacant  and  was  purchased  by  a 
husband  and  wife  team  of  dentists,  Coragene  Savio  and  Barry  Kinney.  Dr.  Savio  is 
a  third-generation  San  Franciscan,  whose  parents — both  dentists — practice  in  outer 
Noe  Valley.  Since  they  were  just  starting  their  dental  practice.  Savio  and  Kinney 
felt  that  remodeling  would  be  kinder  to  their  budget  than  new  construction. 

"As  a  native."  said  Dr.  Savio.  "I  am  accustomed  to  Victorians,  and  I  like 
them.  They're  part  of  my  heritage."  Even  before  the  Italianate  cottage  was 
repainted,  she  said,  "I  liked  the  quaint  outside,  and  I  thought  the  inside  was  cozy 
and  charming."  After  they  had  worked  in  the  building  for  a  few  years,  redoing  "a 
room  at  a  time."  their  ideas  resolved  enough  for  architect  Burgess  Webb  to  prepare 
plans  for  the  final  renovation.  They  wanted  to  save  the  Victorian  embellishment  on 
the  outside,  but  to  make  the  interior  comfortable  and  practical.  They  both  enjoyed 
the  openness  afforded  by  high  Victorian  ceilings,  and  Webb  helped  capitalize  on 
that  spaciousness  by  removing  several  walls  and  enlarging  the  rear  windows. 

They  commissioned  Dan  Gamaldi  from  Cradle  of  the  Sun  at  1 195  Church  St. 
to  create  the  art  glass  windows  and  hired  Able  Painters  for  the  final  paint  job.  which 
they  designed  using  colored  pencils  on  a  rendering  provided  by  Webb.  The  large 
back  garden  is  their  most  recent  project,  although  their  enjoyment  of  the  renovation 
process  is  shown  by  the  remark:  "We'll  never  be  finished."  □ 

*  *  * 

Judith  Lynch  directs  the  City  Guides  for  the  Friends  of  the  San  Francisco 
Public  Library.  For  a  schedule  of  their  free  weekly  history  walks,  please  call  or 
write  Friends  of  the  Library,  Main  Library.  San  Francisco.  94102.  558-3770. 


Come  Join 

NOE  VALLEY  SPORTS 

River  Rafting 
on  the 
Middle  Fork/Idaho 
August  1981 


call  shop  for  details 
641-1720 

3961  24th  St. 
Hrs.  11-6  (10-4  Sat.) 
Closed  Sun.-Mon. 


PIZZA 

WE  DELIVER 

647-1929 


OPEN  DAILY 
FROM  4  P.M. 


Dentists  Coragene  Savio  and  Barry  Kinney  converted  the  interior  of  their  "cozy" 
24th  Street  Victorian  into  a  light  and  spacious  office  space  (middle  right),  while  pre- 
serving its  traditional  Italianate  facade  (top).  The  Planters  Nursery,  owned  by  John 
Winters,  is  another  "bit  of  old  San  Francisco"  in  Noe  Valley  (middle  left  and  bottom). 


As  Advertised  Nationally  m  PEOPLE.  PLAYBOY.  COSMOPOLITAN  and  GLAMOUR 

For  the  looks 
that  get  the  looks 

CkxkI  looking  hair  That  u.ets  noticed  That's  a  Command  Performance  haircut. 
A  haircut  that  will  hold  its  shape  more  than  just  a  few  days. 
A  haircut  that  wont 

trv  to  force  your 
hair  into  a  style  that's 
not  right  tor  it 
We'll  Start  with  n  careful 

study  of  your  hair's  nat- 
ural inclinations  Oui 
precision  hnircu  tiers 
notice  everything  that  s 
right  las  well  as  every- 
thing that  >  wrong)  with 
the  way  your  hair  has 

always  grown 
Then  they  II  give  you 
out  precision  cut  One  that  adapts  the  style 
you  want  to  the  hair  vou  have  So.  our  precision  haircut  not  only  ltx>ksgrcat  the  first  day 
It'll  help  to  hold  your  hair  in  shape. even  as  your  hair  continues  to  grow 
And  you'll  continue  to  net  all  the  looks  you're  looking  for. 

No  appointments  necessary,  ever.  Just  $18  for  guys  and  gals. 
Colors  and  Perms  Also 


!  , 
% 


821-9121 


Command  Performance 

Over  350  Haircutting  Stores  Coast  to  Coast 
Diamond  Heights  Shopping  Center 


Open  7  Days 


DIRT  CHEAP 
PLANE  TICKETS 

Call  824-2550 
dirt  cheap  travel 

3850  23rd  St. 


Spend  it  there, 
not  getting  there. 


NOBLE  PIES 

CAFE  A  BAKERY 

Freshly  Baked  meat, 
vegetarian  &  fruit  pies 

Restaurant  &  Take-Out  Service 

Monday  -  Saturday,  11:30-9  p.m. 

43oi-24th.  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA.  94114 
Tel.:  (41$)»*4-P1ES 


Community 
Press 

Printing  Graphics 
Typesetting  Copies 

Specializing  in  the  production  of: 
brochures,  newsletters,  flyers, 
6t  more . .  .Call  for  a  quote. 

626-8818 

791  Valencia  Street  near  19th 


Champagne  for  your  June/ July  Celebrations 


"j3o6"  St  GUdA'l      IMPORTED  WINES 
PARTY  ICE  _  KEG  BEER 

LIQ  UORS  by  Special  Order 

24TH  and  SANCHEZ  STREETS 
San  Francisco 


Jean  Madrieres 


282-4900 


Ron  Kuchac 


(415)  285-5588 


Nearly-New  Clothing  for  Women  and  Juniors 

Clothing  Accepted  on  Consignment 
4106  24th  Street  (near  Castro)  San  Francisco,  CA  941 14 


Mission  YMCA 
Summer  Day  Camp 

Entering  1st  -  6th  grades 


•  Every  working  day  of 
the  summer 

•  Trained  &  caring  counselors 

•  Safe  &  enriching  experience 
.for  your  child 

•  June  15  -  Sept  4 

Flea  Market  Carnival 
June  20 /Saturday 

Call  586-6900 /Mission  YMCA 
4080  Mission  Street  941 12 


FINNEGAN'S 
WAKE 


A  neighborhood  pub 
4054  24th  Street 
San  Francisco 


INTEGRAL 

COUNSELING 

CENTER 

of  the 

California  Institute 
of  Integral  Studies 

A  holistic  approach — harmonizing  and 
integrating  the  spiritual,  mental,  emotional 
and  physical  aspects  of  one's  being  Indi- 
viduals, couples,  groups 
CRISIS  AND  GROWTH  COUNSELING 
Sliding  fee  scale,  initial  interview  free. 

1780-1782  Church  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94131 
(415)  648-2644 


USE  COMMUNITY  BOARDS 


VANDALISM? 
EXCESSIVE  NOISE? 
HARASSMENT? 
PARKING  DISPUTES? 
PROPERTY  DAMAGE? 
FIGHTING? 
FAMILY  CONFLICTS? 
THREATS? 

TRUANCY/RUNAWAYS? 

LANDLORD/TENANT 
PROBLEMS? 


A  PROBLEM' 


WORK  IT  OUT 


MISSION 
(IN  E.O.C.  OFFICE] 
2225  MISSION 
821  -  2467 


AT  COMMUNITY  BOARDS 

NOE  VALLEY 
1021  SANCHEZ 
(IN  NOE  VALLEY  MINISTRY) 
821  •  2470 


CALL  US  FIRST 

SE  HABLA  ESPAN0L. 


Thanks  to  you 
Noe  Valley  Voice 

J4appij  2bonuh  Iflflunoyement 

IT'S  OUR 
ATTITUDE... 


THAT  INSURES  YOUR  SATISFACTION. 
TASTY  PRODUCTS  IN  A  FRIENDLY 
ATMOSPHERE. 

-  OPEN  84  HOURS  - 

24th  S  Church  Streets 
759  Third  Street  (Near  Townsend) 
OPEM  6.-OOAM  to  10:OOPM 

Height  at  Shrader 

•  Wc  reserve  Ihe  right  to  refuse  service  to  anyone 


SELLING  OUT— Going  East.  Queen  sire 
bed  and  frame  $150;  sofabed.  beige/brown 
print.  $100;  ash  dresser  $75;  teak  table  $30; 
48"  round  table  $75;  9  x  12  rug  $50;  stained 
glass  lampshades  $l50-$350;  stained  glass 
windows  $75-$ 1 50.  Trunks,  chairs,  misc. 
Noe  Valley,  826-2155. 

A  FEW  OPENINGS  remain  for  children 
4-7  years  with  B'nai  Emunah's  summer 
program.  CAMP  CHAVERIM.  Session  July 
20  to  August  7.  9:30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.. 
M-W-F.  Call  584-2529  or  756-5290 

PROFESSIONAL  TYPING.  IBM  Correct- 
ing Selectric.  Eleven  type  styles.  Deadlines 
met.  Perfect  copy  assured.  751-4062. 

MUSIC  THRU  MOVEMENT  classes;  beat, 
meter,  rhythm,  accent,  dynamics  taught 
through  movement.  Singing  and  rhythm 
instruments  too.  Thursdays.  June  18  through 
July  30.  3:00-4:00  4  &  5-year-olds;  4:00- 
5:00  6  to  8-year-olds.  Noe  Valley  Ministry. 
1021  Sanchez.  Information:  Susan.  285-9436. 

PET  &  PLANT  CARE  in  your  home  while 
you  are  out  of  town.  Special  rates  in  Noe 
Valley.  Call  A-K.  648-8132.  References. 

GOING  THROUGH  LIFE  CHANGES?  We 
offer  counseling/health  services  to  resolve 
stresses  and  conflicts,  and  develop  a  more 
holistic,  and  meaningful  lifestyle.  Indivi- 
duals, couples,  family  concerns.  Support 
Groups  for  Transitions  and  Holistic  Health. 
Call  Pegasus,  Glenn  Fleisch  MFCC.  824- 
0786.  Free  initial  interview. 

ENGLISHWOMAN  needs  part-time  work 
Types,  drives.  Honest.  Local  references. 
Phone  285-1825. 

LEARN  SPANISH  FAST:  Conversation, 
experienced,  native  speaker.  Reasonable 
rates.  Carlos  or  Marcela,  552-7024. 


( a-nem-o-ne ) 
-formerly  Tonite's  the  Nlte 

FLOWERS  &  GIFTS 

MasterCharge/Visa  accepted 

•  Local  &  Bay  Area  Deliveries 

•  Custom  Arrangement  & 

Planters 

•  Teleflorist  wire  service 

available 

2834  DIAMOND  ST. 
San  Francisco  334-7015 
Monday- Friday 
9:30-630 
Saturday 
10-4  KM) 


CLASSIFIEDS 


GROW  YOUR  OWN  That  weedy  back 
yard  could  be  giving  you  fresh  vegetables, 
berries,  etc.,  year  around.  I'll  help  you  start 
an  organic  garden,  designed  for  your  food 
preferences  and  space.  Planning,  instruc- 
tion, labor — whatever  you  need.  Lee  Wake- 
field, 668-3892. 

FOR  RENT:  Spacious  artist's  studio.  $125/ 
mo..  Sept  -May.  Glen  Park  Canyon.  824- 
5989. 

PIANO  TUNING  &  REPAIRS  By  profes- 
sional craftsman.  Highest  quality  work, 
completely  guaranteed.  Cash  paid  for  used 
pianos.  Call  Tom  Solinger.  282-7640. 

WOMAN  SEEKS  beginning  jogging  and 
tennis  partners.  Available  some  weekdays. 
285-5292. 

CHOCOLATE  SANDWORKS:  T-shirts  like 
you've  never  seen  before!  Send  a  stamp  for 
catalog  to:  Mitdab  Graphics.  Dept.  C.  2152 
Russell.  Berkeley.  94705. 

TUTORING  IN  READING,  math,  spelling, 
and  more;  complete  evaluation  for  learning 
disabilities.  Individuals  and  groups  for  chil- 
dren, adolescents,  and  adults — reasonable 
rates.  Summer  program  in  reading  and  math 
—  $100  for  eight  weeks.  San  Francisco 
Reading  and  Learning  Center.  282-1203. 

MALE  SINGERS,  tenors  or  baritones,  in- 
terested in  performing  leading  parts  with  the 
San  Francisco  Children's  Opera  at  the  Herbst 
Theatre  are  invited  to  audition.  Make  ap- 
pointment by  phoning  386-9622  afternoons. 
Small  remuneration. 


SXAA  MAC  It 

Gifts  of  Science  and  Spirit 

*  OTHfR  WORLDLY 
GEMS  AND  JEWELRY 

"  •  10%  OFF  WITH 
MENTION  OF  THIS  AD 


GUITAR  LESSONS  with  John-Paul  Len- 
ney.  40%  off  first  lesson.  Utilizing  a  unique 
method  which  will  enable  you  to  quickly 
and  effectively  expand  your  ability  to  create 
music  Conveniently  located  in  Noe  Valley. 
Call  648-1137.  282-1915. 

SUZUKI  PIANO  lessons.  Experienced  Su- 
zuki teacher.  Instruction  for  children  Other 
levels  &  ages  welcome  for  traditional  in- 
struction. Patricia  Elliott,  647-1264. 

EXPERT  TYPING.  Reasonable  Rates.  Cor- 
recting Selectric.  All  Work  Guaranteed.  Call 
Joyce.  821-0360. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FIBER— good  selec- 
tion of  yams,  supplies  and  classes  for  weav- 
ing, knitting  and  spinning.  All  in  a  wonder- 
ful studio  at  3435  Army  St.  #222  (at 
Valencia:  enter  behind  Sears  Produce). 
Hours  10:30-5:30.  Tues.-Sat.  Phone  282- 
6570. 

ORTHO-BIONOMY*  teacher  and  practi- 
tioner (414  years);  bodyworker  (10  years), 
numerologist.  $25/hour.  Glen  Park/Outer 
Noe  Valley  area.  Tania  Bedford.  469-9050 

REBIRTHING/Therapeutic  Massage:  *lf 
God  told  you  what  to  do,  you  would  be 
happy  You  are  doing  what  God  wants  you 
to  do.  So  be  happy.'  Call  Linda  Ross:  641- 
88 1 1 .  Certified  Masseuse  and  trained  Re- 
binher 

DRUM  LESSONS.  Professional  and  experi- 
enced teacher  now  accepting  students  for 
snare  drum  and  drum  set.  Technique  and 
reading.  647-2497. 


40I6A  ItfH  STREET  ^ 

641-8626  -  *  >  JW^JmJ 


285-8588 

A* 

'ftadtc  'Actio 


Includes:  Tune-ups,  oil  changes; 
Brakes;  Basic  Maintenance; 
Buying  used  cars;  Emergency 
troubleshooting  and  more . . . 

6  classes -$50.00 


1 

DIAMOND  HEIGHTS 

TRAVEL 

charters 

cruises 

A/RUNES        TICKETS  ANYWHERE 

groups 

tours 

Diamond  Heights  Shopping  Center 

San  Francisco,  California  94131  •  (415)  824-4400 

PROFESSIONAL  guaranteed  typing  on  IBM 
Correcting  Selectric  III.  Reasonable  rates. 
Noe  Valley.  Overnight  Rush  Service.  Also: 
editing,  proofreading.  821-6846. 

SUNFLOWER— 95 1 A  Dolores.  After- 
school  Program  for  Kindergarteners,  is  now 
accepting  applications  for  Fall  Pick  up 
from  schools  in  Noe  Valley  area.  Art.  music, 
creative,  nurturing  environment.  For  further 
info.,  call  Joti  at  285-5227 

COMPLETE  GARDENING  Service.  Clean- 
up, installation,  design  and  maintenance. 
Also  decorative  brick  and  tile  work.  Plus 
patios,  paths  and  fountains.  Free  estimate. 
821-7701. 

GUITAR  REPAIR  Specialties:  Graphite 
Necks:  pickup  replacement  and  repair;  gen- 
eral "hot-rodding"  and  high  performance 
alterations.  Highest  quality — reasonable 
rates  661-4199. 

OPENINGS  NOW  at  Noe  Valley  Parent  Co- 
op Nursery  School.  A  neighborhood  tra- 
dition since  1969.  Ages  2-5  years.  Hours 
9-12:30.  We  are  located  at  1021  Sanchez 
St.  647-2278  or  824-5598. 

PIANIST,  not  advanced,  would  like  to  meet 
other  musicians  for  easy  sight-reading:  piano 
four  hands,  piano  and  violin,  piano  and 
cello,  etc  Don.  824-2043. 

HOUSECLEANING/Y ARDWORK .  Thor- 
ough, efficient,  reliable.  587-7210. 

TUTOR:  Reading  and  language  arts  my 
specialty.  Remediation  training  and  exper- 
ience. $IO/hour.  Val.  285-8309. 

ADVERTISING  is  a  steal  in  the  Classifieds 
section  of  the  Noe  Valley  Voice.  A  mere  10 
cents  a  word.  Send  copy  and  check  or 
money  hors  d'oeuvres  to  the  Noe  Valley 
Voice.  1021  Sanchez  St..  S.F.,  94114. 


LUNCH  DINNER 
WEEKEND  BRUNCH 


81 

GRILL 

Fresh  Fish 
Vegetarian  and 
Meat  Dishes 
Exquisite  Desserts 


iff 


SPECIAL  FABRICS  .«»40 71  24th  Street    S  F  824-1688 


SOLID  BLACKS  &  SPOTLESS  WHITES 
120    COPIES    PER    Ml  NUTE 

•FREE  COLLATING 
•2  SIDED  COPIES 

•REDUCTIONS 

♦OPEN    7  DAYS  A 


COLO RCP AN  E 

COPY 

CENTER 

3957- 24th  Street  285-1387 


; 
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June  4- June  14:  Chekhov's  "The  Seagull"' 
presented  by  Noe  Valley  Theatre  Company 
Noc  Valley  Ministry,  1021  Sanchez  St. 
Thurs. -Sun..  8  p.m. 

June  4,5,6,7:  San  Francisco  Moving  Com- 
pany performs  at  Margaret  Jenkins  Dance 
Studio.  1590  15th  St  8:30  p.m. 

June  7:  San  Francisco  Mime  Troupe  in  a 
benefit  preview  of  "Americans  or  Last  Tango 
in  Huahuatcnango."  for  Casa  El  Salvador 
Everett  Junior  High  School.  450  Church 
St..  8  p.m. 

June  7:  Benefit  concert  for  Alvarado  Arts 
Workshop  at  the  home  of  Ruth  Asawa  and 
Albert  Lanier,  1 1 16  Castro  St..  2:30  p.m. 

June  8:  Eight-week  workshop  in  Beginning 
and  Intermediate  Jazz  and  Beginning  Ballet 
Beth  Abrams  Dance  Studio.  3435  Army  St. 
282-6177. 

June  8:  Shavuoth. 

June  12-14:  1981  Irish  Fair.  Fort  Mason. 
Pier  2.  Opens  Fri  .  8  p.m.;  Sat.  and  Sun.. 
10  a.m. 

June  13:  Rummage  Sale  to  benefit  "But  of 
Chorus!"  1582  Sanchez  St..  10  to  4. 

June  14:  Flag  Day 

June  14:  Second  anniversary  celebration  of 
International  Folkdancing  for  Women.  Bring 
food  and  a  favorite  folk  record.  Jamestown 
Community  Center.   180  Fair  Oaks  St. 

7:30  p.m. 


Charles  Kennard  photographed  this  class  of  school  kids  for  a  series  of  portraits  of 
the  Chinese  in  America.  He  and  six  other  Noe  Valley  photographers — Mikkel  Aaland. 
Kit  Hedman.  Irene  Kane.  Rachel  Thompson.  Michelle  Vignes  and  Christopher  Vail — 
will  present  "Seven  Worlds — An  Exhibition  of  Photojournalism"  this  month  at  Gallery 
Sanchez.  Noe  Valley  Ministry.  1021  Sanchez  St.  A  reception  for  the  artists  will  be  held 
June  28  from  4  to  6  p.m.  The  exhibit  will  be  on  display  through  July  31  and  is  open 
Tuesday  through  Friday,  9  to  12  and  3  to  6.  or  by  appointment. 


June  14:  Rev.  Janie  Spahr  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Community  Church  will  be  the  guest 
preacher  at  Noe  Valley  Ministry.  1021  San- 
chez St.  10  a.m. 

June  19,20,25,26  and  July  4,5:  Mania  Pro- 
ductions presents  "The  Alligator  Yard"  and 


"Hydrophobia"  by  J.S.  Selby.  The  Gump- 
tion Theatre.  1563  Page  St.  8:30  p.m. 

June  20,21:  San  Francisco  Women's  Psy- 
chic Healing  Fair  and  Summer  Solstice 
Celebration.  S.F.  Women's  Building.  3543 
18th  St.  II  to  6. 


A  R 


June  21:  Father's  Day. 

June  27:  Second  Annual  Minority  Women's 
Employment  Conference,  sponsored  by  Ad- 
vocates for  Women.  Sutter  Street  YWCA. 
620  Sutter  St.  9  to  5.  Free  391-4870 

June  28  -  Aug.  1:  "Seven  Worlds — An 
Exhibition  of  Photojournalism."  featunng 
seven  Noe  Valley  photographers.  Gallery 
Sanchez.  1021  Sanchez  St.  Open  Mon- 
Fri..  I  to  5  p.m.  Reception  June  28.  4  to  6 
p.m. 

June  30:  Lecture  "The  Teachings  of  Don 
Juan:  Begin  Your  Journey.'"  by  R  E.  En- 
quist.  Noe  Valley  Ministry.  1021  Sanchez 
St.  665-2994. 

July  4:  Independence  Day. 

July  4:  Second  Annual  Friends  of  Noe  Val- 
ley Picnic  and  Barbecue.  Bring  something 
to  barbecue  and  a  musical  instrument.  No 
dogs.  Noe  Valley  Library  deck.  451  Jersey 
St.  Call  for  time:  282-0943.  285-8409. 

July  7-31:  Alvarado  Arts  Workshop  sum- 
mer program  Grades  5-12.  625  Douglass 
St.  648-7080. 

July  19:  Rev.  Donald  Buteyn  will  be  guest 
preacher  at  Noe  Valley  Ministry.  1021  San- 
chez St.  10  a.m. 


Please  send  Calendar  items  before 
the  15th  day  of  the  month  preceding 
month  of  issue  to  the  Noe  Valley  Voice. 
102 1  Sanchez  St. .  San  Francisco  94114. 


ONGOING  EVENTS 


NOE  VALLEY  LIBRARY,  451  Jersey  St.,  285-2788 

•  Noe  Valley  Community  Archives  meeting.  First  Sat.  of 
month.  10  a.m.  to  noon. 

•  Community  garden  workdays  Call  for  schedule 

•  Preschool  story  hour,.  Tues..  10:30  a.m.  and  1:30  p.m. 

•  Story  hour  for  older  children.  Thurs..  4  p.m. 

NOE  VALLEY  SENIOR  CENTER,  1021  Sanchez  St., 
282-2317 

•  Hot  lunches  served  Tues  and  Thurs..  1  p.m. 

•  Soup  lunch  with  guest  speakers.  Wed  .  12:30  p.m. 

•  June  4:  Lee  Aslanian  from  Shriners  Hospital.  1:30  p.m. 

•  Rod  Bartholmew  on  Muni  safety.  1:30  p.m. 

•  Kermit  Clark  of  AT&T.  1:30  p.m. 

•  June  16:  Sixth  District  Fire  Chief.  1:30  p.m. 

•  June  18:  Birthday  celebration/bingo.  1:30  p.m. 

•  June  23:  Blood  pressure.  1:30-2:30  p.m 

•  June  25:  Speaker  from  Mission  Neighborhood  Health 
Center.  1:30  p.m. 

•  June  30:  Attorney  Donna  Shannon-on  "Public  Benefits." 
1:30  p.m. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  HOME  HEALTH  SERVICE,  225 
30th  St..  285-5615 

•  June  7:  Dance  with  Joe  Caramango's  band.  1:30-3  p.m. 

•  June  9:  Testing  for  diabetes.  10  to  noon. 

•  June  10:  Podiatric  treatment  and  screening.  9  to  noon. 
Call  for  appointment. 

WOMEN'S  BUILDING  OF  THE  BAY  AREA,  3543 
18th  St.,  863-5255/431-1180 

•  Childcare  and  wheelchair  access. 

•  June,  26.  Comedian  Robin  Tyler,  benefit  for  SFWC. 
8:30  p.m. 

•  June  27:  "The  Original  Blues  Band"  from  New  Orleans, 

9  p.m. 

OPTIONS  FOR  WOMEN  OVER  FORTY,  3543  18th 
St.,  431-6944 

•  Sunday  brunch.  1 1  a.m. 

•  Job  counseling:  Mon..  Tues..  Wed.,  10  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

•  Women's  weight  support  group:  Wed..  5:30  p.m. 

•  June  1 1:  Experimental  Theatre  performs  "Life  Span  or 
Keeping  Our  Heads  Above  Water  or  How  To  Stay  Afloat 
After  Forty."  8  p.m.  Free 

S.F.  REPERTORY,  4147  I9th  St.,  863-4859 

•  June  4-27:  "Endgame"  by  Samuel  Beckett  Thurs.- 
Sun..  8  p.m.;  Sunday  matinee.  2  p.m. 

•  July  2- Aug.  I:  "The  Mandrake"  by  Machiavclli.  Pre- 
views July2-5. 

FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI  SENIOR  CENTER.  145  Guer- 
rero St.,  861-5790 

•  Hot  lunches.  Mon  -Fn..  noon.  65c 

•  Legal  assistance  second  Mon..  1-2  p.m. 

•  Crafts  Mon.,  I  p.m. 

•  Bingo  Tues..  1  p.m. 

•  Mini-market  Wed..  12:30  p.m 

•  Exercise  class.  Fri.,  10  a  m  to  noon. 


EUREKA  THEATRE  CO.,  2299  Market  St.,  863-7133 

•  Through  June  13.  "Fefu  and  Her  Friends."  Thurs. -Sun.. 
8  p.m. 

•  June  5-12:  Pons  Maarin  "Alone."  Fri.,  Sat.,  midnight 

•  July  3-Aug.  22:  "The  Unseen  Hand"  by  Sam  Shcpard. 
Thurs. -Sun..  8  p.m. 

NOE  VALLEY  JAZZ,  1021  Sanchez  St.,  282-2317 

•  Concerts  at  2  p.m. 

•  June  7:  Pianist  Joachim  Young. 

•  June  14:  "Right"  jazz  fusion  quartet. 

BAJONES,  1062  Valencia  St.,  282-6197 

•  Sundays:  Pianist  Ed  Kelly,  5  p.m.  Bishop  Norman 
Williams  and  jam  guests,  9  p.m. 

•  Mondays:  East  Bay  Jam,  featuring  "Stompin'  at  the 
Savoy"  cast  members. 

•  Tuesdays:  Jessica  Jennifer  Williams. 

•  Wednesdays:  Latin  jam  night  with  "Babatunde." 

•  Thursdays:  Scatsinger  Jesse  Foster  and  friends. 

•  Fridays  and  Saturdays:  Funk  with  drummer  Larry  Vann 
and  vocalist  Jamie  Davis. 

MISSION  BLUE  CAFE,  300  Precita,  285-2232 

•  First  Sunday  of  month:  Community  Dinners.  7  p.m. 

•  Second  Monday  of  month:  Free  legal  counseling,  7:30  p.m. 

•  Mondays:  S.F.  Tenants  Union  counseling.  7  p.m. 

•  June  2:  Lenny  Anderson  and  Reagan  for  Shah  Commit- 
tee. Benefit  for  S.F.  Tenants  Union.  8  p.m. 

•  June  14:  Brunch  with  music,  benefit  for  OPRICH,  11-2. 

•  June  26:  Benefit  for  Mission  Blue  Cafe.  9  p.m. 

COMMUNITY  MUSIC  CENTER,  544  Capp  St., 
647-6015 

•  June  7:  "Carmina  Burana"  presented  by  S.F.  Com- 
munity Chorus,  with  special  appearance  by  Children's 
Chorus.  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church.  Jackson  and  Fill- 
more Streets.  8  p.m. 

•  June  12:  Guitarist  Lawrence  Ferrara  in  concert.  8  p.m. 

•  June  14:  Flutist  Jane  Lenoir,  3  p.m 

•  June  20-21:  "Alice"  musical  by  S.F  Children's  Chorus 
Free.  Call  for  time. 

•  June  21:  Sacred  and  Profane  chamber  chorus.  3  p.m. 

•  June  26.27:  Registration  for  summer  quarter.  10  to  2. 

VETS  CENTER,  1708  Waller  St.,  386-6726 

•  Vietnam-era  veterans  outreach  program.  Walk-in  week- 
days. 9  a.m.  to  5  p.m 

•  Onc-on-one  counseling,  employment  listings,  rap  groups, 
referrals. 

BETHANY  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH,  1268 
Sanchez  St.,  647-8393 

•  Sundays:  Adult  Bible  class.  9:30  a.m.  Worship  celebra- 
tion. 1 1  a.m.  Children's  class.  1 1  a.m.  Korean  Baptist 
Church,  1:30  p.m. 

•  Monday  through  Thursday:  Children's  after-school  art 
program.  I  p.m. 

•  Thursdays:  Children  observation  class.  9  a.m.  Impro- 
visation class.  6  p.m.  Choir.  7.30  p.m. 

•  Fridays  and  Saturdays:  Workshops,  benefits,  plays. 


JAMESTOWN  COMMUNITY  CENTER.  180  Fair 
Oaks  St.,  647-6274 

•  After-school  programs  for  youth  in  arts  and  crafts, 
animal  care,  tutoring,  library,  films,  recreation  for  boys 
and  girls,  field  trips,  gymnastics,  dance  Mon. -Fri.. 
9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

•  Employment  and  career  guidance  for  youth.  Mon  -Fri.. 
9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

•  Lunch  for  seniors.  Mon  .  Tues..  Wed..  Fri..  Sun.,  noon. 

•  Sewing  classes.  Mon.  and  Fri..  9-12  a.m. 

•  Self-defense  for  women.  Tues..  7:30-10  p.m. 

•  Women's  volleyball.  Wed..  7-9  p.m. 

•  Bingo  Thurs  .  7-10  p.m. 


S.F.  WOMEN'S  HEALTH  CENTER,  14  Precita  Ave., 
282-6999 

•  Women's  health  classes,  workshops,  referrals.  Hours: 
Mon..  Wed..  10-3.  Tues..  12-5.  Thurs..  12-4:30.  Fri., 
10-noon. 

•  June  6.  Menopause  and  midlife  workshop.  10  to  3. 

•  June  13:  Self-Health  workshop.  10  to  4. 


NOE  VALLEY  MINISTRY,  1021  Sanchez  St.,  282-2317 

Daily: 

•  Word  and  meditation.  8  a.m. 

•  T'ai  chi  exercise.  8:30  a.m. 

•  Noe  Valley  Co-op  Nursery  School.  9-12:30  a.m. 

•  Draft  registralion/C.O.  counseling.  282-2317.  826-1069 

•  Paideia  University.  221-1112. 

•  Dance/movement  therapy  by  appt.  864-091 1 

•  Community  Board  Program.  821-2470. 
Sundays: 

•  Overeaters  Anonymous.  9  a.m.  824-2914. 

•  Noe  Valley  Ministry  worship  celebration,  10  a.m. 

•  Writers  Read.  282-2317. 
Mondays: 

•  Jazz  exercise.  6:15  p.m.  282-5835 

•  Dansynergy  Mon..  Wed..  Fri..  7  a.m.  826-2416. 

•  Language  of  the  Body.  7-10  p.m.  June  15.  826-4361 
Tuesdays: 

•  Noe  Valley  Junior  Girl  Scouts.  3:30  p.m.  285-2648. 

•  Escrima  (Philippine  martial  arts).  756-6443. 

•  Men's  drop-in.  2nd  and  4th  Tues.,  7:30  p.m. 

•  Community  Square  Dance.  1st  and  3rd  Tues..  7:30  p.m. 
Wednesdays: 

•  After-school  program  for  children.  3:30  p.m. 

•  Yoga.  6  p.m.  648-1050. 

•  Jazz  exercise.  6:15  p.m. 

•  Greek  and  Israeli  folk  dance.  7  30  p.m.  647-2483. 
Thursdays: 

•  Noe  Valley  Theatre.  Thurs  -Sun  .  8  p.m.  431-2183. 

•  Music  through  Movement.  3-5  p.m..  June  18.  285-9436. 

•  Language  of  the  Body  (beginning).  7- 10  p.m..  June  18. 
Fridays: 

•  Noe  V  alley  Cinema  will  be  on  vacation  until  July  3. 
Saturdays: 

•  T'ai  chi  chuan,  10  a.m. 

•  Holistic  health  seminar.  10  a  m.  665-6655. 


